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A HISTORIAN LOOKS AHEAD; 
THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE LIGHT OF ITS PAST’ 


KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTE 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


What can the past tell us of the future of Christianity? 
Prophecy is notoriously fallible, especially for far distant years. 
Historians have seen so many predictions disproved by the event 
that they are wary of venturing upon the dangerous role of fore- 
casters. Yet trends have a way of continuing. We may not be 
able to depict with accuracy the details of things to come. We 
may, however, by observing the directions which movements 
have been taking in the recent past and by noting the forces 
which are operating to modify them be able to foretell the main 
courses which they are to follow for the decades immediately be- 
fore us. Certainly those who essay to shape policies must at- 
tempt such analyses. By their knowledge of the past historians 
should be of assistance in providing both facts about what has 
transpired and conjectures to aid in plotting the paths to be pur- 
sued. 

As the record of the last century and a half, and especially 
of the last thirty years, is surveyed a number of trends are to 
be seen. Some of these have persisted and have been strength- 
ened across the passing decades. They have continued through 
the comparatively peaceful nineteenth century and the stormy 
decades since 1914. Having known both fair and foul weather 
and having increased rather than diminished during the latter, 
presumably they are to be with us for an indefinitely long period. 
Others might have been forecast during the nineteenth century, 
but have first become apparent in more recent years. Because of 
their nature and the circumstances in connection with which they 
have arisen they seem to be only at their beginning and are prob- 
ably to be more prominent as the years pass. These trends are 
not necessarily in any logical order. They are proceeding con- 
currently. Some seem to be reciprocally contradictory. Any 
order in which they are arranged is, therefore, more for the con- 


1 The Presidential Address delivered at the meeting of the American Society of 
Church History in New York City on December 28, 1945. 
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venience of the observer than because it is inherent in the struc- 
ture of the world. 

One continuing trend is the increasing influence which 
Christianity exerts in the life of mankind. If we are to make 
an appraisal of the effect of any religion or, indeed, of any set of 
ideas in the total stream of human history which will be worthy 
of respect, we must endeavor to achieve it against a global back- 
ground. Striking gains or losses in a particular area may have 
great significance, but they may be more than offset by develop- 
ments in other regions. This is notably true of Christianity. Its 
announced scope is the human race. To an amazing degree it 
has attained world-wide extension. In this it has been more suc- 
cessful than has any other religious faith or, indeed, than has 
“any other idealistic movement. If we are correctly to measure 
its advance or recession, we must not center our attention upon 
any one nation or continent or even upon any one major segment 
of mankind, such as the Occident or the Orient. We must, 
rather, traverse the entire earth and seek to arrive at our judg- 
ment with a comprehensive perspective. Could we penetrate the 
veil of death, we would have to do more. We would be con- 
strained to take into account what the fruits of the Christian 
faith have been in lives beyond the short span of our present 
stage of existence. This, however, is quite beyond the facts with 
which the historian deals. 

As one attempts to make an appraisal of the place of Chris- 
tianity in the stream of history, one becomes aware that the faith 
has grown in its effect upon the human race and that that ad- 
vance has been especially marked in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

In the first five centuries, Christianity was confined mainly 
to the Roman Empire. Winning the nominal allegiance of that 
realm was a major achievement, but in the other great civilized 
areas of the globe, such as India and China, the faith was either 
unknown or was represented only by very small minorities. 
Nearly all of primitive mankind, which then covered most of the 
land surface of the globe, was completely untouched. Even in 
the Roman Empire many phases of life were affected very little, 
if at all. 

The severe blows dealt Christianity by the collapse of the 
Roman Empire and the invasions were relatively more costly in 
territory than any losses which the faith has since suffered. Es- 
pecially were the Islam-bearing Arab conquests disastrous. Yet 
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even in these dark centuries Christianity was being carried across 
Asia to China, was regaining lost ground in Britain, and was 
making fresh advances in several parts of Western and Central 
Europe and in the upper reaches of the valley of the Nile. 

In the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries 
Christians were to be found from China in the East to Green- 
land and possibly, through the Northmen, to North America on 
the West. To be sure, over most of this vast territory Christians 
were scattered minorities. Only in a few sections of Western 
Asia and in parts of Europe did they constitute a majority of 
the population. Yet in Europe, and particularly in Western Eu- 
rope, Christianity was having a more profound effect upon more 
aspects of culture than it had had in the Roman Empire. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries sharp losses were 
experienced. Christian communities died out in Greenland, and, 
if they had ever existed there, in North America. They dis- 
appeared from China and Central Asia. Carried by the Otto- 
man Turks, the Crescent advanced against the Cross in Asia 
Minor and the Balkans. In Western Christendom the morale 
of the Church declined. The great papal schism rent the church 
into factions and the worldly Renaissance popes seemed to deny 
its true mission. 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, in 
contrast, Christianity had a phenomenal spread. Through the 
expansion of European peoples and active missions it was firmly 
planted in the Americas, won footholds, albeit slight ones, along 
the shores of Africa south of the Equator, added to its minority 
constituencies in India, became potent in Ceylon, was introduced 
to Japan, won the majority of the Filipinos, gained footholds in 
the East Indies, was carried across Siberia, and was reintro- 
duced to China in such fashion that it has never since disappear- 
ed from that Empire. Christianity continued to be influential 
in Europe and made itself strikingly felt in the Americas, partly 
in the colonies of Europeans and partly in ameliorating the im- 
pact of the white man upon the Indians. 

In the nineteenth century, Christianity continued its 
astonishing advance. In the Western hemisphere it became 
much more prominent, especially by accompanying the westward 
' march of the frontier in the United States. Here it helped shape 
the life of the new nation and was especially important in educa- 
tion, morals, and social reform, including the emancipation of 
the Negro. Christianity penetrated most of Africa and was the 
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major factor in the termination of the slave trade. It gained 
headway among the highly civilized peoples of Southern and 
Eastern Asia. 

In the twentieth century, in spite of two world wars and 
sweeping revolutions, Christianity has registered additional ad- 
vances. The majority of Christians are still among Occidental 
peoples in Europe, the Americas, and Australasia, but the per- 
centage of Christians among non-European peoples has more 
than doubled. The increase has been notable in Negro Africa, 
but it has also been striking in India, China, several lesser lands 
in Asia, and the East Indies. Christianity is better rooted among 
more non-European peoples than it has ever been. Its effects 
upon non-Occidental cultures have increased. This has been 
seen in China, but it is also marked in India, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea. 

The advance across the centuries has not been steady. It 
has, rather, been by great pulsations. Yet it has been advance. 
Presumably, even though it may be interrupted by occasional 
recessions, advance will continue. This seems especially prob- 
able in view of its accelerated pace in the past century and a half. 
The Christian tide gains momentum as it moves forward. 

By a contradiction and paradox, the advance of Christianity 
faces growing opposition. Never has the faith found the world 
friendly. Always its gains have been made against active hos- 
tilitv. Inthe twentieth century that hostility has mounted. This 
has been peculiarly true in much of what we had learned to call 
Christendom. The closing decades of the eighteenth century and 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries saw the most extensive 
geographic spread which Christianity had yet displayed. They 
also witnessed a more open repudiation of the faith in commu- 
nities traditionally committed to it than had been known at any 
time since the great Moslem advances. This was partly through 
the religious scepticism engendered by the prevalence of the 
scientific method. It was also in large degree because the Church 
was deemed to be opposed to movements represented by political 
iby ralism, isin branes ; and to the totalitar lan controle ociety 
by a Navitor a Communist party 

(ther threats to Christianity in its hereditary strongholds 
have come not much through open hostilitv as through indit 
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cluding Christianity, has seemed to be irrelevant to their main 
interests. The millions who have moved into the new industrial 
and commercial cities have, by their migration, been separated 
from the church life in which they were reared. A large pro- 
portion of them have not formed new church affiliations and 
their children have come to maturity without religious instruc- 
tion. The wars of the twentieth century have militated against 
Christianity. This is partly because of the fashion in which war 
absorbs those engaged in it to the neglect of religious instruc- 
tion and worship. Then, too, war has uprooted millions from 
their familiar associations. Many of those in the armed ser- 
vices, in spite of chaplains, loosed from accustomed restraints 
and taught to kill, depart from Christian ideals of property, sex, 
and the sanctity of life. 

Because of this opposition and defection, Christians are 
more a self-conscious minority set in an indifferent or hostile 
world than at any time since the first three centuries. That 
minority is much more widespread than ever before. It is ac- 
tive. In non-Occidental lands and in some Occidental lands it 
is growing. But it is a minority. 

Yet that minority has not given over the vision of witness- 
ing to the Gospel throughout the world. Large elements in it 
seek to bring the entire race into discipleship and to permeate all 
mankind with Christian ideals. Probably a larger proportion 
of Christians than at any previous age of the Church are com- 
nutted to fulfilling the Great Commission in all the sweeping and 
breath-taking program recorded in the closing verses of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. By no means all Christians are so committed. 
Indeed, only a minority of the Christian minority thus envision 
the scope and command of their faith. Yet that minority ap- 


pears to be growing. 


This effort to win and transform the entire world, indtf 
rent or hostile though that world is, has in it promise for the 
ontinued growth of the Christian community. Were Christians 
er to beeor ontent with remaining a minority, they would 
enevsted, in-growing communitt Phe taith would he 
rried on from generation to generation by heredity and in time 
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venience of the observer than because it is inherent in the struc- 
ture of the world. 

One continuing trend is the increasing influence which 
Christianity exerts in the life of mankind. If we are to make 
an appraisal of the effect of any religion or, indeed, of any set of 
ideas in the total stream of human history which will be worthy 
of respect, we must endeavor to achieve it against a global back- 
ground. Striking gains or losses in a particular area may have 
great significance, but they may be more than offset by develop- 
ments in other regions. This is notably true of Christianity. Its 
announced scope is the human race. To an amazing degree it 
has attained world-wide extension. In this it has been more suc- 
cessful than has any other religious faith or, indeed, than has 
‘any other idealistic movement. If we are correctly to measure 
its advance or recession, we must not center our attention upon 
any one nation or continent or even upon any one major segment 
of mankind, such as the Occident or the Orient. We must, 
rather, traverse the entire earth and seek to arrive at our judg- 
ment with a comprehensive perspective. Could we penetrate the 
veil of death, we would have to do more. We would be con- 
strained to take into account what the fruits of the Christian 
faith have been in lives beyond the short span of our present 
stage of existence. This, however, is quite beyond the facts with 
which the historian deals. 

As one attempts to make an appraisal of the place of Chris- 
tianity in the stream of history, one becomes aware that the faith 
has grown in its effect upon the human race and that that ad- 
vance has been especially marked in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

In the first five centuries, Christianity was confined mainly 
to the Roman Empire. Winning the nominal allegiance of that 
realm was a major achievement, but in the other great civilized 
areas of the globe, such as India and China, the faith was either 
unknown or was represented only by very small minorities. 
Nearly all of primitive mankind, which then covered most of the 
land surface of the globe, was completely untouched. Even in 
the Roman Empire many phases of life were affected very little, 
if at all. 

The severe blows dealt Christianity by the collapse of the 
Roman Empire and the invasions were relatively more costly in 
territory than any losses which the faith has since suffered. Es- 
pecially were the Islam-bearing Arab conquests disastrous. Yet 
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even in these dark centuries Christianity was being carried across 
Asia to China, was regaining lost ground in Britain, and was 
making fresh advances in several parts of Western and Central 
Europe and in the upper reaches of the valley of the Nile. 

In the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries 
Christians were to be found from China in the East to Green- 
land and possibly, through the Northmen, to North America on 
the West. To be sure, over most of this vast territory Christians 
were scattered minorities. Only in a few sections of Western 
Asia and in parts of Europe did they constitute a majority of 
the population. Yet in Europe, and particularly in Western Eu- 
rope, Christianity was having a more profound effect upon more 
aspects of culture than it had had in the Roman Empire. 

In the fourteenth and fitteenth centuries sharp losses were 
experienced. Christian communities died out in Greenland, and, 
if they had ever existed there, in North America. They dis- 
appeared from China and Central Asia. Carried by the Otto- 
man Turks, the Crescent advanced against the Cross in Asia 
Minor and the Balkans. In Western Christendom the morale 
ot the Church declined. The great papal schism rent the church 
into factions and the worldly Renaissance popes seemed to deny 
its true mission. 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, in 
contrast, Christianity had a phenomenal spread. Through the 
expansion of European peoples and active missions it was firmly 
planted in the Americas, won footholds, albeit slight ones, along 
the shores of Africa south of the Equator, added to its minority 
constituencies in India, became potent in Ceylon, was introduced 
to Japan, won the majority of the Filipinos, gained footholds in 
the East Indies, was carried across Siberia, and was reintro- 
duced to China in such fashion that it has never since disappear- 
ed from that Empire. Christianity continued to be influential 
in Europe and made itself strikingly felt in the Americas, partly 
in the colonies of Europeans and partly in ameliorating the im- 
pact of the white man upon the Indians. 

In the nineteenth century, Christianity continued its 
astonishing advance. In the Western hemisphere it became 
much more prominent, especially by accompanying the westward 
~ march of the frontier in the United States. Here it helped shape 
the life of the new nation and was especially important in educa- 
tion, morals, and social reform, including the emancipation of 
the Negro. Christianity penetrated most of Africa and was the 
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major factor in the termination of the slave trade. It gained 
headway among the highly civilized peoples of Southern and 
Eastern Asia. 

In the twentieth century, in spite of two world wars and 
sweeping revolutions, Christianity has registered additional ad- 
vances. The majority of Christians are still among Occidental 
peoples in Europe, the Americas, and Australasia, but the per- 
centage of Christians among non-European peoples has more 
than doubled. The increase has been notable in Negro Africa, 
but it has also been striking in India, China, several lesser lands 
in Asia, and the East Indies. Christianity is better rooted among 
more non-European peoples than it has ever been. Its effects 
upon non-Occidental cultures have increased. This has been 
seen in China, but it is also marked in India, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea. 

The advance across the centuries has not been steady. It 
has, rather, been by great pulsations. Yet it has been advance. 
Presumably, even though it may be interrupted by occasional 
recessions, advance will continue. This seems especially prob- 
able in view of its accelerated pace in the past century and a half. 
The Christian tide gains momentum as it moves forward. 

By a contradiction and paradox, the advance of Christianity 
faces growing opposition. Never has the faith found the world 
friendly. Always its gains have been made against active hos- 
tilitv. Inthe twentieth century that hostility has mounted. This 
has been peculiarly true in much of what we had learned to call 
Christendom. The closing decades of the eighteenth century and 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries saw the most extensive 
geographic spread which Christianity had yet displayed. They 
also witnessed a more open repudiation of the faith in commu- 
nities traditionally committed to it than had been known at any 
time since the great Moslem advances. This was partly through 
the religious scepticism engendered by the prevalence of the 
scientific method. It was also in large degree because the Church 
was deemed to be opposed to movements represented by political 
liberalism, as in France, and to the totalitarian control of society 
by a Nazi or a Communist party. 

Other threats to Christianity in its hereditary strongholds 
have come not so much through open hostility as through indif- 
ference, absorption in activities which crowd out religion, vast 
shifts of population which take millions away from their ac- 
customed church connections, and war. To many, religion, in- 
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cluding Christianity, has seemed to be irrelevant to their main 
interests. The millions who have moved into the new industrial 
and commercial cities have, by their migration, been separated 
from the church life in which they were reared. A large pro- 
portion of them have not formed new church affiliations and 
their children have come to maturity without religious instruc- 
tion. The wars of the twentieth century have militated against 
Christianity. This is partly because of the fashion in which war 
absorbs those engaged in it to the neglect of religious instruc- 
tion and worship. Then, too, war has uprooted millions from 
their familiar associations. Many of those in the armed ser- 
vices, in spite of chaplains, loosed from accustomed restraints 
and taught to kill, depart from Christian ideals of property, sex, 
and the sanctity of life. 

Because of this opposition’ and defection, Christians are 
more a self-conscious minority set in an indifferent or hostile 
world than at any time since the first three centuries. That 
minority is much more widespread than ever before. It is ac- 
tive. In non-Occidental lands and in some Occidental lands it 
is growing. But it is a minority. 

Yet that minority has not given over the vision of witness- 
ing to the Gospel throughout the world. Large elements in it 
seek to bring the entire race into discipleship and to permeate all 
mankind with Christian ideals. Probably a larger proportion 
of Christians than at any previous age of the Church are com- 
mitted to fulfilling the Great Commission in all the sweeping and 
breath-taking program recorded in the closing verses of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. By no means all Christians are so committed. 
Indeed, only a minority of the Christian minority thus envision 
the scope and command of their faith. Yet that minority ap- 
pears to be growing. 

This effort to win and transform the entire world, indtf- 
ferent or hostile though that world is, has in it promise for the 
continued growth of the Christian community. Were Christians 
ever to become content with remaining a minority, they would 
become encysted, in-growing communities. The faith would be 
carried on from generation to generation by heredity and in time 
would become sterile. One only needs to look at the old churches 
in the Moslem world or some of the smaller groups, such as the 
Mennonites in Europe, to foresee what the fate of Christianity 
would be. That Christians are not so content, but insist upon 
striving to win all men to their faith and teaching them all that 
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Christ commanded, augurs well for the future extension of the 
influence of Christianity in the life of mankind. 

A series of trends arises from the decline of Western Eu- 
rope and the passing of power from Western Europe to what 
has been the periphery of that region, the United States and Rus- 
sia. Beginning with the closing decade of the fifteenth century, 
European and especially Western European peoples progressive- 
ly became dominant throughout the globe. In the fore part of 
the present century that hegemony reached its peak. [European 
peoples had flooded into the Americas and Australasia and had 
given rise to new nations. They controlled almost all of Africa, 
the islands of the four seas, and much of Asia. Western Eu- 
rope was the chief center of wealth and of culture. Presumably 
that position of leadership would have been lost, although slow- 
ly, even without the disasters brought by war. The Americas 
were gaining in population. The natural monopoly of the mech- 
anical appliances which were prominent in enabling Europe to 
achieve its dominance was being lost through the acquisition of 
machines by other peoples. The two world wars of the present 
century have borne particularly heavily on Western Europe and 
by their destruction have hastened the relative decline of that 
area. The strongest nations are no longer there. Even Great 
Britain has receded from the place which she held in the pre- 
1914 and pre-1939 world. Russia, profiting by much of what 
came to her from Western Europe in ideology and technical 
skill, and the United States, predominantly of peoples of West- 
ern European descent, are the great powers of the generation 
immediately ahead. We have only begun to see what this shift 
in wealth, culture, and control is to mean. Most of us are as yet 
only dimly aware of the implications for the Christian Church. 

One of the most startling consequences for Christianity 1s 
probably to be the relative decline of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the continued passing to Protestantism of leadership in the 
Christian forces. The older Eastern churches, with the excep- 
tion of the Russian Orthodox Church, have been waning for 
about eight centuries. The Revolution of 1917 dealt the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church body blows from which it is probably 
not soon, if ever, to make more than a partial recovery. Between 
the eleventh and the nineteenth century, the leadership of the 
Christian world was mainly in Roman Catholic hands. Es- 
pecially was the geographic extension of the Christian faith 
primarily through the Roman Catholic wing of the Christian 
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movement. In the nineteenth century Christianity spread rela- 
tively more rapidly through Protestants than through Roman 
Catholics. This was true whether the expansion was by migra- 
tion of European, traditionally Christian peoples, or by the con- 
version of non-Christian, non-Occidental folk. Yet Roman 
Catholic Christianity was still spreading rapidly. The bulk of 
the funds and personnel for Roman Catholic missions have been 
derived from Western Europe. There, too, is the administra- 
tive center and there have been most of the creative thought and 
the origin of the large majority of the new orders, congregations, 
and societies of the Roman Catholic Church. The sharp decline 
of Western Europe, particularly that wrought by the recent war, 
cannot fail to bring a diminution in funds and numbers of mis- 
sionaries from that region. In the decline in morals and educa- 
tion, and in the disturbed political and economic conditions which 
characterize Western Europe, the Roman Catholic Church will 
be among the sufferers. Western Europe is probably not fully 
to recover the position which it has lost. The Roman Catholic 
Church will, therefore, be permanently weakened in its tradi- 
tional main stronghold. 


That loss 1s probably not fully to be made good from the 
Americas or from other areas. The largest body of professing 
Roman Catholics outside of Europe is in Latin America. In 
that region the Roman Catholic Church is notoriously passive 
and lacking in vitality. It provides very few missionaries, even 
for the non-Christian Indians at its own door. Most of the mis- 
sionaries on its frontiers are from Europe. It is of very slight 
assistance in the world-wide extension of the Christian faith. 
Roman Catholics in the United States will in part make good 
the loss, for here is a vigorous section of the Church which is 
growing in wealth. Yet in the United States Roman Catholics 
are a minority and probably have about reached the height of 
their percentage of the population. Accessions from Europe, 
the chief source of their strength, have been reduced to a trickle 
by the immigration laws of the United States. The Church is 
chiefly urban and is suffering from the declining birth rate which 
is a feature of modern city life. Some converts are won from 
Protestantism, but their numbers are probably more than bal- 
anced by leakages either to Protestantism or to irreligious se- 
cularism. Canadian Roman Catholics, although aggressive and 
of increasing prominence in that Dominion, are too few to effect 
much change in the world scene. The younger branches in Asia 
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and Africa, while mounting in numbers and in indigenous lead- 
ership, are too weak to redress the losses in Europe. 


The Roman Catholic Church, it need hardly be said, is not 
to die out. It still shows great vigor in its inner life of the spirit 
and its organizations. It will continue to grow. Presumably, 
however, that growth is to slow down and to be only on its per- 
iphery. The Roman Catholic Church has been wounded severely 
at its very heart. 

In contrast, Protestant Christianity is probably to continue 
to increase. It had a phenomenal expansion in the nineteenth 
century. That growth was closely associated with the promi- 
nence of the British Isles and the night and extent of the British 
Empire. Great Britain was, and is, predominantly Protestant. 
Its increase in wealth and power in the nineteenth century was 
paralleled by religious awakenings within British Protestantism. 
The British Empire is not as outstanding as it was at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. However, it is still scattered over 
much of the globe. The numerical strength of Protestantism in 
the British Isles seems to have declined. Yet Great Britain con- 
tinues to be among the chief powers and its churches display 
vigor and initiative. Protestant Britain has not suffered as 
severely from the wars of the present century as has Roman 
Catholic Western Europe. 


In the decades immediately ahead, Protestant Christianity 
is almost certainly to have its chief center in the United States. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth and thus far in the twen- 
tieth century, 1ts numerical and financial strength in that country 
has been mounting. It is the dominant faith of that land. Ti 
it can match its opportunity with a vital inner life, it will share 
in the growing prominence of the United States in the world. 
“The American century” is probably journalistic exuberance. 
Yet it has back of it so much of supporting fact that it cannot 
be lightly dismissed. In industrial, financial, air, and naval 
might the United States leads the world. In this she parallels the 
position of Great Britain in the nineteenth century. Should that 
leadership be accompanied by revivals within the Protestantism 
of the land as was the nineteenth century industrial, commercial, 
and financial hegemony of Great Britain, the place of Prot- 
estantism in the world scene will be largely augmented. This 
will be especially the case since Protestantism continues vigor- 
ous in the British Isles and the Dominions, is still strong in 
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Northwestern Europe, and has been growing rapidly in the non- 
Occidental portions of the globe. 

Whether such an awakening will occur in the Protestantism 
of the United States we cannot yet know. The increase of the 
percentage of Protestant church membership in the country 
seems to have been accompanied by a watering down of the qual- 
ity of Christian living and a decline in religious literacy. Per- 
haps that is to be expected of mass conversions such as the one 
which in the last century and a half has been in progress in the 
United States. It certainly was seen in the corresponding mass 
conversion of the Roman Empire in the first five centuries of 
Christian history. The moral and spiritual sag which is the af- 
termath of war will make itself felt, as it did after World War 
I. Yet signs of life are present. These are seen in student cir- 
cles, still numerically smal, in the growth of support for the 
Ecumenical Movement, in the efforts at relief for Europe and 
Asia, and in the recouping of the depleted staffs of the foreign 
nussionary societies. 

Out of the sufferings of European Protestants, moreover, 
may come a new life which will make itself felt in the Prot- 
estantism of the United States. After the blows dealt by the 
Thirty Years War, and in part because of them, came the Pietist 
revival in Germany and the Moravians of Herrnhut. Through 
them the Evangelical Revival in Great Britain was given addi- 
tional impetus. So the faith and the heroism of European Prot- 
estants under the Nazi yoke are already heartening many Amer- 
ican and British Protestants. 

Protestantism displays several features which seem to sug- 
gest that in the next few generations it will become increasingly 
the main stream of Christianity. It is more flexible than is 
either Roman Catholic or Eastern Christianity. Hence it can 
better adapt itself to the changing conditions of the new age and 
especially to the non-Occidental cultures in which its “younger 
churches” are found. It also appears to be sufficiently tied to 
historic Christianity not to become denatured. Through the 
Anglican communion and much of the Lutheran and Reformed 
tradition it seems too firmly grounded in the long development of 
the past to succumb to the temptation fully to conform itself to 
new and possibly transient environments. The growing Ecu- 
menical Movement is binding Protestant Christianity together 
and preventing it from being fragmented into national churches 
which sacrifice their soul to the state. Through some phases of 
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its activities Protestantism is reaching out in unprecedented 
fashion to draw Christians of non-Protestant communions into 
a world-fellowship, and yet without the sacrifice of their con- 
fessional loyalties. This is seen here and there in the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
one or more of the missionary conferences (as in the Rhodesias, 
where Protestants and Roman Catholics cooperate), the Fellow- 
ship of St. Sergius and St. Albans, and in the membership of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the 
World Council of Churches. 

Moreover, the rapid spread of Protestantism by its missions 
seems to presage an enlarging future. In Latin America and 
the Philippines Protestantism is growing more rapidly at the 
expense of a nominal Roman Catholicism than has the Roman 
Catholic Church or any Eastern church at the expense of Prot- 
estantism since the seventeenth century. For the past century 
anda half it has been expanding on all the continents among non- 
Christian non-Occidental peoples. At its outset Protestant 
Christianity was confined almost entirely to the people of North- 
western Europe and the British Isles. Until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was still all but identified with the peoples of these areas 
and their overseas colonies, then small in population. It has be- 
come world-wide. 

Whether Protestant Christianity will rise to the opportunity 
presented by the advantages offered it by the present position 
of the United States and by its nineteenth and twentieth century 
achievements, the historian ought not confidently to predict. He 
can, however, point out the possibility and suggest that the trend 
has been in that direction. 

Another trend is the changing character of Protestant 
Christianity. This in part issues from the world-wide extension 
of Protestantism and from the rise to prominence of Anglo- 
Saxon Protestantism and especially of the Protestantism of the 
United States. Protestantism is becoming more weighted on 
the left wing, radical phases of the movement, more ecumenical 
and less regional, more inclusive and less a sectarian division, 
and more varied and yet finding a comprehensive unity which 
permits and even encourages diversity. 

Protestantism is more world-wide and less a sect than it has 
ever been. It never fully deserved its traditional name. From 
almost the very first the term Protestant was a misnomer. Prot- 
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estantism was not primarily a protest against the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It was a congeries of revivals which were too 
potent to be held within the old wine skins of that Church. In 
some of its phases, as in Lutheranism and Anglicanism, it held 
to much which had come down to it through the old Church. In- 
deed, as we all know, to many Anglicans the term Protestant is 
abhorrent and emphasis is placed on the Catholic tradition. The 
Reformed departed further from the Roman heritage, but still 
held to much which was associated with the historic development 
of the Church. The radicals endeavored to disregard all that 
intervened between the first century and their day and to return 
to what they believed they found in the New Testament and only 
to that. Yet no form of Protestantism was precisely like any- 
thing which had gone before. Here was a new, creative move- 
ment issuing from the Christian stream. However, at the be- 
ginning Protestantism, as we have suggested, was the religion 
of only a small segment of the globe. It has now become extend- 
ed over the globe. There are few non-Occidental lands where it 
is not represented, not by churches made up of European, Brit- 
ish, or American residents, although such churches are to be 
found, but from the native-born population. 

In seeming contrast with this world-wide character, Prot- 
estantism is becoming more Anglo-Saxon and American. The 
decline of Western Europe, the continued prominence of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and the growing strength of 
the United States have reduced the proportionate place which 
the churches of Continental Europe hold in Protestantism. To 
be sure, some of the ablest leadership still is from the Continent 
and the influence of the theology associated with the name of 
Barth is evidence of the importance of Western Europe in Prot- 
estant thought. However, these had emerged before the recent 
world war. That cataclysm cannot faii to have serious reper- 
cussions on the leadership, both in thought and in action, of the 
oncoming generation of European Protestants. More and more, 
too, the financial undergirding of the world-wide work of the 
Protestant churches will come from the United States. Prob- 
ably an increasing proportion of the chief centers of theological 
training and thought are to be in the United States. 

The enlarging prominence of American Christianity means 
the growing strength of the radical wing of Protestantism. In 
Western Europe, Protestantism has been chiefly represented by 
Lutheran and Reformed churches. In the British Isles, in spite 
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of the prominence of Non-conformity in England, it has been 
predominantly Anglican and Reformed. European and even 
British Protestantism, then, has been mainly that which had de- 
parted the least widely from the Catholic tradition. In contrast, 
in the United States more than half of the Protestant church 
membership is from those bodies, such as the Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Disciples of Christ, and Congregationalists, which are 
near the extreme left of the movement. Lutherans and Angli- 
cans are in the small minority. Even with the addition of Pres- 
byterians and Reformed the conservative wing of American 
Protestantism is in the minority. From the radical wing come 
a majority of the missionaries who are propagating Protestant 
Christianity in other lands. This means that the world-wide 
Protestantism of the decades ahead is probably to depart further 
from the Christianity of pre-Reformation days that has that of 
Western Europe and the British Isles. Presumably, the trend 
will be augmented as the “younger churches” in non-Occidental 
countries mount in strength. 


As we suggested a few paragraphs above, Protestantism 1s 
becoming more varied and more inclusive. It is also finding a 
growing unity. It already displays more diversity than Chris- 
tianity has ever before done. Yet it is rapidly moving toward a 
unity which both permits and transcends variety. The com- 
bination is something quite new in Christian history. If ‘‘cath- 
olic’” is employed in the sense of universality and ecumenicity, 
Protestantism is more catholic than it or any other form of 
Christianity has ever been. 


Is Christianity ever to bring all of mankind to its allegiance 
and into conformity with its ideals? Are all men everywhere 
sometime to be obedient? Are the disciples to succeed in their 
commission of teaching all nations to observe all that their Lord 
commanded them? Are all things to be brought into subjection 
to Christ? Is Christ to triumph in all aspects of life? 


Some features of the record of Christianity appear to give 
the lie to such hopes. Several of the colossal ills of mankind 
have attained their largest dimensions in regions and among 
peoples where Christianity has had the longest approach to free 
course. We recall at once Negro slavery and war. Moreover, 
the sobering reflection is borne in upon us that it may be partly 
because of Christianity that these evils attained such appalling 
magnitude. Negro slaves were especially numerous in the New 
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World. The sources of the slaves were discovered by the Portu- 
guese voyages initiated by Henry the Navigator, who was in 
part impelled by a Christian purpose. The discoverer of the 
New World saw in his name, Christopher, a divine commission. 
It is quite possible that the additional courage required for per- 
sistence in his westward voyage was derived from the sense of 
mission and the confidence that God’s power could be depended 
upon for the fulfilment of the task. Modern wars are so ex- 
tensive and destructive because of the mechanical appliances 
made possible by science. From Christianity have come in part, 
particul: irly through the forming of the Western European mind 
since the conversion of Europe, the discipline of thought and 
the confidence in the dependability and orderliness of the uni- 
verse and in man’s ability increasingly to understand and use 
that universe, which have brought science into being. The forces 
released by Christianity, misapplied through man’s sin, have on 
occasion been used for man’s hurt. The longer Christianity op- 
erates the more destructive do the perversions become. 


On the other hand, the record has in it much to confirm 
faith and hope. Christianity seems only barely to have begun 
its course. It is gaining in momentum and has seen its widest 
extension in the past century and a half. Only recently has it 
become world-wide and even now in non-Occidental lands it is 
represented by small although growing minorities. In spite of 
palpable w eaknesses it is displaying great vigor. During the 
present century its influence upon mankind as a whole has been 
mounting. If the analysis is correct which declares that it has 
contributed to movements which, twisted by man’s greed and 
fear, have wrought damage before which the imagination stands 
benumbed, it is clear that these same achievements, such as 
geographic and scientific discoveries, can be and have been em- 
ployed to further man’s welfare. We must also recall that if 
some of man’s continuing ills have had unprecedented extent in 
what we formerly denominated Christendom, the Christian faith 
has nerved men to the most hopeful efforts in history to combat 
these ills. Thus the campaigns which brought to an end Negro 
slavery and the slave trade came out of Christian revivals, 
notably the Evangelical Awakening in Great Britain and the 
Great Awakening and the Finney revival in the United States. 
The pioneers in the development of international law and in the 
nineteenth and twentieth century peace movements were moved 
and sustained by a profound Christian faith. The modern world- 
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wide nursing profession and the new medical profession of China 
had their birth in the Christian faith. 


The historian ought not to attempt to predict the final out- 
come. However, he can reasonably venture some generaliza- 
tions. He knows that the nature of the ideals of Christianity 
are such that neither as individuals nor as societies can men 
fully attain them within this life. The Gospel holds forth the 
promise of eternal life which has only its beginning this side of 
the grave. The historian has shown that Christianity is a 
mounting force in the life of mankind. Here, “within history,” 
it is making itself felt over a wider and wider area. Unless a 
long time trend is checked that growth will continue. This the 
historian can confidently expect. The details he may not know. 
New periods of reverse may come. Severe losses may be suf- 
fered in some lands and in some aspects of life. Yet, viewed 
against the background of nineteen centuries, the outlook is for 
an ever increasing prominence of Christianity in the affairs of 


men. 








CALVIN’S INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
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On account of its influence upon many generations of Prot- 
estants, Calvin’s /ustitutes of the Christian Religion’ may be re- 
garded as the classical statement of the Protestant Christian 
faith. It reflects more clearly than any other book produced by 
the Reformation the thought which inaugurated the whole Prot- 
estant movement. 


This is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that Cal- 
vin was a member of the second generation of the Protestant 
Reformers. When, in 1536, he appeared on the scene of history 
as the author of the J/nstitutes of the Christian Religion, the 
Protestant Reformation was firmly established not only in Ger- 
many and in Switzerland but also in other European countries. 
In contrast to Luther and others of his contemporaries, Calvin 
did not have to plow new religious ground. He could rely upon 
what those who had preceded him had already stated and af- 
firmed. In the light of all this, it is all the more remarkable that, 
in the course of time, the /istitutes came to be regarded as the 
theological exposition of Protestantism. 

One may say that this book reflects Calvin’s total career. 
It does not represent his entire life work as a writer, for he was 
the author of numerous volumes of sermons and Biblical com- 
mentaries and of essays dealing with theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy, and particularly of innumerable letters—num- 
1 The following books may prove helpful in further study: Benjamin B. Warfield, 

‘*On the Literary History of Calvin’s Institutes,’’ in Calvin and Calvinism (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1931), 373-478; Albert Autin, L’Institution 
Chrétienne (Paris; Société d’Editions Littéraires, 1929); Julius Kostlin, ‘‘Cal- 
vin’s Institutio nach Form und Inhalt,’’ in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
41 (1868), 7-62, 410-486; A. Mitchell Hunter, The Teaching of Calvin (Glasgow: 
Maclehose, 1920); Paul Wernle, Der evangelische Glaube nach den Hauptschrif- 
ten der Reformatoren, Vol. IIL; Calvin (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1919); Wilhelm 
Niesel, Die Theologice Calvins (Miinchen: Kaiser, 1938). 

The best critical edition of Calvin’s Jnstitutes has been furnished by Peter 
Barth and Wilhelm Niesel under the title: Joannis Calvini Opera Selecta (Munich: 
Kaiser, 1926-1936). The 1536 edition of the Institutes is printed in Vol. I; the 
1559 edition appears in Vols. III-V. The text is so printed that the changes 
made in the several editions by Calvin are clearly indicated. 
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bering several thousands—in which he instructed his contem- 
poraries of all European lands in the meaning of the Christian 
faith as he saw it. 

Nevertheless, the Jnstitutes reflect Calvin’s total work. This 
is true also in the sense that the book accompanied him through- 
out his life. It established his fame in 1536; when, in 1559, he 
produced the last edition, the little book of the beginnings had 
grown into a volume of large size containing all the theological 
wisdom that Calvin had gathered in the course of his career. 

In order that we may understand this book best, let us con- 
sider it in terms of the stages of its growth. The first edition 
was published in Basle in the early part of 1536. It was con- 
ceived as a catechism, i.e., as an introduction to the Christian 
faith. Yet it was meant to serve also another purpose, namely 
a political one, for it was dedicated by a letter of introduction 
and dedication to the King of France, Francis I. The latter, for 
political reasons, was a staunch defender of Roman Catholicism, 
resolved to exclude the influence of the Lutheran Reformation 
from his land. But such prohibition was unsuccessful in view 
of the fact that during the Reformation age the printing presses 
had become very quick means of communication all over Eu- 
rope. Since the beginnings of the Protestant movement, Lu- 
theran influences had thus made themselves felt on French pub- 
lic life. 

One of the first tasks that Calvin, as a spokesman for the 
Protestant faith, assigned to himself was to justify his religious 
conviction and to prove to the King and all who were willing to 
listen that the Protestant faith was not subversive. This is how 
the /nstitutes came into being. 

It is significant that all the editions of the /istitutes were 
provided by Calvin himself with the letter of dedication address- 
ed to the French King in 1536: 

I beseech you, Sire,—and surely it is not an unreasonable request,—to 
take upon yourself the entire cognizance of this cause, which has hitherto 
been confusedly and carelessly agitated, without any order of law, and 
with outrageous passion rather than judicial gravity. Think not that I am 
now meditating my own individual defense, in order to effect a safe return 
to my native country; for though I feel the affection which every man 
ought to feel for it, vet, under the existing circumstances, I regret not 
my removal from it. But I plead the cause of all the Godly, and conse- 
quently of Christ himself. 

It shall be yours, Sire, nct to turn away your ears or thoughts from 
so just a defense, especially in a cause of such importance as the main- 
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tenance of God’s glory unimpaired in the world, the preservation of the 
honor of divine truth, and the continuance of the Kingdom of Christ un- 
injured among us. ‘This is a cause worthy of your attention, worthy of 
your cognizance, worthy of your throne. This consideration constitutes 
true royalty, to acknowledge yourself in the government of your kingdom 
to be the minister of God. For where the glory of God is not made the 
end of Government, it is not a legitimate sovereignty but a usurpation.* 


These statements reflect the true spirit of Calvin. They 
are especially remarkable in view of the fact that the author of 
the challenging book that contained them was only twenty-six 
years old. 

The book itself was divided into six chapters. The first 
three dealt with the “Law,” in the form of an explanation of the 
Decalogue; with “Faith,” by way of an interpretation of the 
Apostles Creed; and with “Prayer,” on the basis of an exposi- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. Then followed three other chapters, 
one dealing with the sacraments, namely Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, another containing a discussion of the five other Roman 
Catholic sacraments, the validity of which Calvin denied; and 
finally there was a chapter on “Christian Liberty,” the power 
of the church and of the political magistrate. 

This organization of the earliest edition of the /nstitutes 
indicates that Calvin was under the influence of the writings of 
Luther. Indeed, he followed the order of Luther’s Catechism. 
The Decalogue, the Apostles Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer had 
been used for centuries as the chief subjects of religious instruc- 
tion, and depending upon this old tradition, the Reformers, and 
especially Luther, had used these statements as the means by 
which to explain the faith which they held. 

But it was characteristic of Calvin that going beyond the 
limits generally set by the writers of catechisms, he dealt ex- 
tensively also with the church in his interpretation of the Chris- 
tian faith. What he said about the character of the church and 
also of the nature of the state he retained unchanged in all the 
later editions of his book. From the very beginning his mind 
was so definitely set that he had’ no need to modify any of the 
opinions he articulated in his youth. 

He showed himself in all respects a true disciple of the 
early Reformers, especially Luther. The doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, according to which no man may trust in his own 
2 John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, translated by John Allen. 


6th American edition, (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Education, 1928), 
Vy, in. 
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power to achieve the good but rather must rely upon the mercy 
of God in order to be enabled to fulfil the moral law, was adopted 
by Calvin as his major theme. But he added to this interpreta- 
tion of the Christian faith something very characteristic of his 
own religious nature: the religious life he taught is one of com- 
plete obedience to God. What God’s will is is laid down in the 
law, the law of the Old as well as of the New Testament. That 
the fulfilment of this law in terms of absolute obedience is the 
highest good was guaranteed to Calvin by the faith in the merci- 
ful God, who in his revelation in Christ shows to anyone who 
believes that he is not only just but also forgiving. 

Throughout his career, Calvin insisted upon this under- 
standing of the nature of the religious faith: unreserved obedi- 
ence to the law of the divine Lord, who, in Christ, has proved 
himself trustworthy. 

The second edition was issued in 1539, and printed at Stras- 
bourg, where Calvin was then a resident. The first issue of the 
Institutes had established his fame, and when he happened to 
travel through Geneva in the year 1537, he was recognized as 
the author of a widely read and representative Protestant book, 
and his friend and compatriot, Farel, drew him into the service 
of the Geneva church. This first activity of Calvin in Geneva 
ended in a fiasco. He did not succeed in persuading the leading 
citizens of the city of the validity of his conception of Chris- 
tianity and the principal organization of the church implied 
therein, and so, in 1539, he resigned his offices and went to settle 
in Basle, from where he was called to Strasbourg. 

He became the minister of a congregation of French Prot- 
estant refugees and, at the same time, a lecturer in the Reform- 
ed church of Strasbourg. Of all the German cities, Strasbourg 
at that time was the most decidedly Protestant. Under the 
leadership of the two reformers, Bucer and Capito, its whole 
common life had been transformed according to the principles of 
the Reformation. The Protestant faith was not only taught in 
church and school, but it was expressed in organization and dis- 
cipline. 

Calvin, who in Geneva had endeavored to build a city of 
God in the civil community because he was persuaded that the 
whole individual and common life of men should be one of obedi- 
ence to the divine commandments, was profoundly impressed 
by the accomplishments of the Strasbourgers. He attached him- 
self particularly to Martin Bucer, whom he revered as a father 
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until their friendship was terminated by Bucer’s death in 1551]. 

In the new edition of the /nstitutes, this Strasbourg experi- 
ence was clearly reflected. The six chapters were extended to 
seventeen. The parts that were now added were inspired by the 
studies that Calvin had made in reaction to his own Geneva ex- 
perience, and in response to the stimuli that he received in Stras- 
bourg. 

He had undertaken a new study of Paul’s Letters, especially 
the Epistle to the Romans. Even more definitely than before he 
had come to the conviction that it was Paul’s interpretation of 
the Christian Gospel which had to be regarded as the central in- 
terpretation of Christ to be found in the whole New Testament. 

Inspired by this Paulinism, he had turned to a study of the 
Church fathers, and particularly to Augustine. Thus he had 
become an accomplished Augustinian, finding in Augustine, 
however, primarily what agreed with his own Paulinist outlook. 
From Augustine he directed his attention also to the Greek fa- 
thers, especially Chrysostom. Using this knowledge very skill- 
fully, he undertook now to add to the earlier chapters of his Jn- 
stitutes certain discussions of what he believed to be the major 
themes of the Christian faith. 

He still talked primarily of the law and of faith and®of 
prayer and of the sacraments and the church, but the work as- 
sumed an entirely new character. These are the chapter head- 
ings: 

The Knowledge of God; The Knowledge of Man and of 
Free Will; The Law; Faith; Penitence; Justification by Faith 
and the Merit of Works; On the Similarity and Difference Be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments; On Divine Predesti- 
nation; On Providence; On Prayer; On the Sacraments; On 

Japtism; On the Lord’s Supper; On Christian Liberty; On 
the Power of the Church; On the Five False Sacraments; and 
finally, On the Life of the Christian Man. 

Inspired by Paul and by Augustine, Calvin had added to 
his earlier exposition interpretations of those themes of faith 
which in the mind of the Reformers were the most decisive and 
characteristic ones. 

He began his exposition with chapters on the knowledge 
of God and the knowledge of man. This was in accord with the 
deepest explanations of the religious life as they can be found 
in the literature of all ages, for religion is always a relation be- 
tween God and man, a response of man to the action of God 
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made known through a Revealer. The interpretations of this com- 
niutment of man to God have always been, generally speaking, of 
two kinds. One either tried to explain how the soul could rise 
to God—then the religious life was seen as an interpretation of 
human existence in so far as it is governed by its own deepest 
levels. Or one attempted to show that the knowledge of God is 
the pre- supposition of the best self-knowledge at which man can 
arrive—then religion was seen as the service of God. The first 
way of speaking of religion is characteristic especially of the 
mystics; the second way may be called that of the prophets. The 
mystics begin with human experience and then cause their mind 
to be elevated in the search for the vision of God, but the pro- 
phetic way of speaking of religion is one in which human exist- 
ence, and particularly human self-knowledge, is understood in the 
light of the divine self-disclosure. When religion is thus inter-- 
preted, God-knowledge becomes the basis of self-knowledge. 

It was highly indicative of Calvin’s bend of mind that he 
chose this second way of interpreting religion. The knowledge 
of God, he insisted, must be firmly established before one can 
comprehend the meaning of the divine will for human life. That 
is why he began this second edition of the /nstitutes with a chap- 
ter on the knowledge of God, and for the same reason he ended 
it with a chapter on the life of the Christian man. In order to 
give an impression of the flavor of this second edition, one 
can do nothing better than to cite two sections from the chapter 
on the Christian life. This chapter, entitled ‘The Life of a 
Christian,” has been overlooked by many of the interpreters of 
Calvin’s ethics. If it were read more often, many of the com- 
mon misinterpretations of Calvin’s ethics would not occur. Cal- 
vin wrote: 





Although the divine law contains a most excellent and well arranged plan 
for the regulation of life, yet it has pleased the Heavenly Father to cen- 
form men by a more accurate doctrine to the rule which he had prescribed 
in the law, and the principle of that doctrine is this: That it is the duty of 
believers to present their bodies a living sacrifice, wholly acceptable unto 
God, and that in this consists the legitimate worship of Him. Hence is 
deduced an argument for exhorting them: “he not conformed to this 
world; but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that will of God.” 

This is a very important consideration that we are consecrated and 
dedicated to God that we may not hereafter think, speak, meditate, or do 
anything but with a view to his glory, for that which is sacred cannot with- 
out great injustice toward Him be applied to unholy uses. If we are not our 
own but the Lord’s, it is manifest both what error we must avoid and to 
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what end all the actions of our lives are to be dedicated. We are not our 
own. Therefore, neither our reason nor our will should predominate in 
our deliberations and actions. We are not our own. Therefore, let us not 
propose it as our end to seek what may be expedient for us according to 
the flesh. We are not our own. Therefore, let us as far as possible forget 
ourseives and all things that are ours. 

On the contrary, we are God’s. To Him, therefore, let us live and die. 
We are God's. Therefore, let His wisdom and will preside in all our ac- 
tions. We are God's. Toward Him, therefore, as our only legitimate end 
let every part of our lives be directed. Oh, how great a proficiency has that 
man made who having been taught that he is not his own, has taken the 
sovercignty and government of himself from his own reason to surrender 
it to God." 


One may say that this passage can serve as a motto for the 
entire interpretation of the Christian faith that Calvin offers in 
his /ustitutcs. Inthe light of these words expressing the theme, 
“We are not our own, but we are God’s” one can also appreci- 
ate why Calvin felt compelled to attribute so much significance 
to the two doctrines of predestination and of providence, doc- 
trines which have been regarded by many as the central themes 
of Calvinist Christianity. 


Calvin was naturally led to emphasize predestination and 
providence because he could not but be consistent with himselt. 
He felt it necessary to say that because in all respects man de- 
pends upon God, so that he is always God’s and never his own, 
he musi let the divine will govern the sovereignty of his reason. 
He was further driven to say that the divine sovereignty is so 
absolute that every single aspect of human existence, and also 
the ultimate end of human life, must be viewed in the light of 
this divine initiative. In the doctrine of providence Calvin 
taught, therefore, that a believer must learn to be assured that 
nothing at all happens in the world without the express will of 
God. Not being afraid to say too much rather than too little, 
Calvin chose to be so specific in the explication of this doctrine 
that he declared that not a single hair falls from the head of a 
man without the express will of God and that no drop of rain 
falls from skies without the direct volition of the divine Father. 
But when he spoke in this way he did not mean to be understood 
as a determinist, much less as a fatalist. He wished merely to 
interpret the Christian faith as an absolute confidence in the 
omnipotent Creator who is the Father. When, therefore, he 
dealt with the question, to what extent the doctrine of provi- 


3 Institutes, TIT; 7, 1. Allen translation, I, 618f. 
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dence is applicable to the daily events of lite, he said that one who 
believes in the all-ordering divine providence does not need to 
be anxious or filled with dread. He may always be sure that 
nothing at all can befall him that is not provided for his benefit 
by the omnipotent will of God who is good. 

It is this same spirit that led him to speak so afhrmatively 
concerning predestination. 

He warns again and again throughout the /nstitutes and 
in all its editions of the danger (to which all men are so easily 
prone) of speculating concerning the divine nature. Just as 
Luther he was persuaded that religion has nothing whatsoever 
to do with speculation. It is nothing but an answer to what God 
has done in his revelation. 

In this light, one must see predestination: just as man lives 
by the gratuitously given grace of God, over which he has no 
control whatsoever and which he must receive in faith, so he 
must understand his ultimate destiny as being in all respects de- 
pendent upon the will of God. Predestination, therefore, was 
for Calvin merely an appendix to the doctrine of justification 
by grace. Calvin, so one may say, was a predestinarian because 
he believed absolutely in the initiative of the God of mercy. If 
a man cannot rely upon himself for his salvation but must throw 
himself upon God’s merciful goodness, then he must also be will- 
ing to acknowledge that in all respects he is God’s and not his 
own—particularly with regard to his eternal destiny. 

Calvin was so consistent in making these explications that 
he also drew the negative conclusion which makes it appear as 
if he had been speculative, after all. In other words, as a pre- 
destinarian, he spoke as one who believed in rejection as well as 
in election; yet, when he thus stressed two-fold predestination, 
he did not mean to yield to the temptation of one who thought 
speculatively about the divine will, as if he were able to say what 
was hidden in it. Rather, as a teacher of double predestination 
he desired to be understood as one who explained what he be- 
lieved to be actual occurrences. Throughout his career, he had 
tried to teach men obedience to God. He became most concretely 
impressed by the fact that some men were utterly incapable, as 
it seemed, of such obedience. No services of the spokesmen of 
the divine word could persuade them to yield in their disobedi- 
ence. So, in the light of the fact that some show a strange pro- 
pensity for religion while others seem to be excluded from the 
possibility of opening themselves to it, Calvin believed that it 
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was possible for a theological interpreter of the religious faith 
to say that some were elected by the saving will of God and 
others were not. 

All these convictions which are characteristic of Calvin’s 
entire work were for the first time most clearly expressed in the 
second edition of the /istitutes of 1539. 

In 1543, there appeared a third edition. It was again en- 
larged, although all that the former issues had contained was 
preserved. In the meantime, Calvin had returned to Geneva. 
He had arrived there in September, 1541. He had made it the 
condition of his acceptance of the call of the citizens of Geneva 
to be their chief minister of the word of God, that they should 
order the church life of their city according to the “Ecclesiastical 
Ordinances.” Therein Calvin had laid down the principles of 
that church organization which, throughout the centuries, has 
proved effective in all Calvinist church groups. 

He was interested to establish a church that should be free 
as far as possible from interference of the state or the political 
magistrate. He wanted to see the church organized according 
to what he believed to be the will of God. He knew the will of 
God, as has already been suggested, through the law. The law 
was given to him in the Bible, in the Old as well as in the New 
Testament. The New Testament, according to his conviction, 
merely clarified all that was enunciated in the Old Testament, 
particularly in the passages dealing with the moral law. There- 
fore, Calvin believed that a church organized according to the 
will of God had to conform to principles of polity that were de- 
rived from Scripture: and he interpreted the ecclesiological 
chapters of the New Testament, Romans 12 and I Cor. 12, in 
such a way that he saw therein prescribed four church offices, 
namely, those of the pastors, the elders, the teachers, and the 
deacons. No church, he was persuaded, conformed to the law 
of God unless it was established in these four offices, the pur- 
pose of all of which was to be the proclamation and the expres- 
sion in deeds of the word of God. 


According to these principles, he built the church of Ge- 
neva, and in this concern he consumed his strength. When, in 
1543, it was necessary to bring out a new edition of the /nstitutes, 
he added to the earlier chapters on the church certain sections in 
which he made plain his own convictions as to the character of 
church polity. Furthermore, he took occasion to reject more 
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forcefully than he had done before, the Catholic church order 
which he believed was contrary to the word of God. 

In the form of this third edition the book was issued re- 
peatedly, but more or less unchanged, in 1545, 1550, and 1554. 

When the year 1558 came around, Calvin was forty-nine 
years of age. He believed that the end of his life was near. He 
suffered with many illnesses. Throughout his career he had 
been ailing with severe indigestion. In 1558, he suffered not 
merely of this stomach ailment and of gout, but also of the quar- 
tan fever. He was unable to attend to his regular duties and 
was confined to his house; but, as was characteristic of him, he 
used this leisure, as he called his sickness, to revise his major 
book, the /nstitutes. Working on his sick bed, he rearranged 
the material of all the former editions. He made corrections as 
he felt the need. He added to what he had written before, parti- 
cularly that wisdom which had come to him as a Biblical exegete. 

The /nstitutes of the first edition of 1536 had been con- 
ceived by him as a catechism. In 1539, he had stated that he 
wished that the book should be used by the students of theology 
as an elementary text which might help them to understand the 
major themes of Christian thought. In 1559, when he was able 
to print the completely revised edition which was to remain the 
final one of his work, he said that he desired the book to be un- 
derstood as a statement of Biblical theology. As such he wished 
it to be used as a basis for the work of interpretation, particular- 
ly in exegesis of the Biblical books. The additions he made in 
this last edition were therefore primarily taken from the Bible. 

He believed that as a Protestant thinker he should prove 
to the world that the only source of his faith was the Bible and 
nothing else. On this basis he argued against those who funda- 
mentally disagreed with him: turning to the right, he endeavored 
to refute the Roman Catholics who unjustly, he believed, added 
to the authority of the Bible that of the tradition: and turning 
to the left. he criticized just as vehemently the “radicals” of the 
Reformation, the Anabaptists, who believed it possible to order 
their lives primarily on the basis of a direct inspiration from 
God and only secondarily on the basis of the Bible. 

The book was now organized in what he called four ‘“*books.” 
The first book (in eighteen chapters) dealt with the knowledge 
of God. the Creator: the second book (in seventeen chapters ) 
treated “the knowledge of God the Redeemer in Christ, which 
was revealed first to the Fathers under the law and since to us 
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in the Gospel”; the third book (of twenty-five chapters) was 
entitled ““On the Manner of receiving the grace of Christ, the 
benefits which we receive from it and the effects which follow 
from it’; and the final book (of twenty chapters) was devoted 
to a discussion of ‘the external means or aids by which God calls 
us into communion with Christ and retains us in it.” 

All in all, the work now contained eighty-one chapters. In 
1536, it consisted of merely six. Now, the fullness of the Cal- 
vinistic faith was disclosed. No major theme that was of signi- 
ficance in the Reformation was omitted. One cannot say that 
the argument of the work was one of continuity. Calvin pre- 
sents himself as a writer who was able to deal with many diverse 
subjects. Yet, in spite of the fact that these subjects do not ap- 
pear to hang together, they are written about by a man who had 
a clearly delineated intellectual and spiritual character. The in- 
terpreters of Calvin’s Jnstitutes have tried to describe and an- 
alyze this character. Some have said that Calvin was primarily 
oriented to the sovereignty of God; others have attempted to 
show that the doctrine of predestination was the hinge on which 
all his arguments turned. Still others believe that providence 
should be emphasized centrally; and still another group has en- 
deavored to show that Calvin was but a true disciple of the Re- 
formation and that ‘justification by faith’? was his one great 
theme, articulated in various ways. 

| believe that the truest way to describe Calvin’s manner 
of writing and of arguing is to see him as a Biblical theologian. 
To be sure, he read the Bible in the light of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith and in terms of the absolute lordship of God, but 
he left room in all he wrote for the great variety of religion that 
is embodied in the Biblical books, believing that as the revelation 
of God the Bible was a spiritual unity. Accordingly, one will 
understand him best as a Biblical theologian. 


He did not care to speculate on divine themes or to write as 
a philosopher. He wished nothing more than to be obedient to 
what he was persuaded was the voice of God directly made 
audible in the words of the Bible. Indeed, if one desires to gauge 
the manner in which the Bible as a whole formed the thought 
world of a great Christian thinker, one can, I believe, do nothing 
better than to study’s Calvin’s /nstitutes. 
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On April 10, 1931, the Supreme Judicial Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, acting under the doctrine of cy 
pres, decreed that henceforth Andover Theological Seminary 
should forever be relieved of subscription to its creed and that 
‘hereafter no professor should ever be called into question be- 
cause of inconsistency with the creedal requirements of its Con- 
stitution and Statutes.” 

Probably no theological institution has ever been established 
with a more complicated series of theological statutes and restric- 
tions; nor probably has any theological institution been more 
completely relieved of them by court decree than has Andover 
Theological Seminary. The story of the Andover Creed as it 
relates to the civil courts is of more than local significance for 
out of litigation extending over more than a century and involy- 
ing counsel fees of more than seventy-six thousand dollars there 
have been established permanent legal precedents that are far 
reaching in their implications for the adjudication of similar 
trusts. It is the purpose of this paper to review briefly this ex- 
tended and intricate history of Andover Seminary and the 
Courts. 


* * * 


Andover Theological Seminary, or more correctly speak- 
ing, The Theological Institution in Phillips Academy, was 
founded in the year 1807. The great liberal movement common- 
ly known as Unitarianism was at that time sweeping rapidly 
throughout the churches and Calvinism was struggling to get a 
new lease of life. The Boston churches of the Congregational 
order with one exception had abandoned the old theology while 
the churches of the adjacent towns were preponderantly follow- 
ing the same course. From the standpoint of the conservatives, 
the hardest blow had been the loss of Harvard, for loss it had 
been conceded when in 1805 its chair of theology had been filled 
by a young liberal, Henry Ware, Jr. of Hingham. 
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Defeat is never pleasant and never less so than when suf- 
fered in the defense of a religious position. The defeated ortho- 
dox party when they perceived the loss of their college and of a 
constantly increasing number of churches, determined to stem 
the tide and save New England for the faith of their fathers. It 
is unfortunate that Andover Seminary was born amid personal 
grievances and petty jealousies and partisan feeling. In their 
fear that some new heresy would ere long creep in and divert 
the course of their new school, the founders hemmed it about 
with endless theological statements and the most minute require- 
ments for its administration until the whole carriage was so over- 
loaded that it could hardly move under the weight of its restric- 
tive limitations. 

The Seminary began as a militant defender of orthodoxy 
aligned especially against Harvard and the Unitarian movement 
in the vicinity of Boston and Cambridge. Its advance would 
have been somewhat simpler had the orthodox been unanimous 
in their own theological convictions; but Calvinism by 1807 had 
divided into two distinct parties distinguished from each other 
largely by the varying degrees of their strict Calvinistic inter- 
pretation. Both of these groups were involved in the founding 
of Andover. The anti-Harvard and anti-Unitarian group in 
the Boston area were commonly known as Old Calvinists or Oid 
Divinity Men or, more correctly, Moderate Calvinists, and were 
in general firmly Calvinistic but somewhat tempered by their 
generation and environment. The second group, especially strong 
in Essex County, were the disciples of Samuel Hopkins and 
were wont to term themselves Consistent Calvinists but were 
better known as New Divinity Men or Hopkinsians. They were 
Calvinists in the strictest sense and viewed the laxity of the mod- 
erate Calvinists with some alarm and suspicion. In fact, the 
mutual distrust between these two wings of Calvinists made it 
difficult for them to combine in mutual opposition to the progress 
of liberalism. The whole story of the formation of Andover 
Seminary and its statutes reflect the struggle between the two 
factions to arrive at a compromise that would satisfy both and 
yet not delete any essential tenet of either. To understand the 
later legal difficulties of Andover we must remember that am- 
biguity is often the language of compromise and it is not strange 
that the courts have been at a loss to interpret the meaning of 
the founders when perhaps certain statements were intentionally 
so worded as to convey a different meaning to different parties 
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among the founders. If we may believe Emerson’s aphorism 
that “Consistency is the hob-goblin of little minds,” it is very 
evident that there were no little minds among the framers of the 
Andover statutes and creed. 


Andover Theological Seminary is what is known technically 
in law as an engrafted foundation'—that is, it was not founded 
as an autonomous entity but was attached to an already existing 
corporation. This antecedent corporation was Phillips Academy 
in Andover, Massachusetts, which had been established in 1778 
and incorporated in 1780. Although the objects of the Academy 
were primarily those of any college preparatory institution, the 
founders had directed that the students should receive instruc- 
tion in piety and virtue in order that above all things they might 
learn “the great end and real business of living.”* The original 
constitution declared specifically that 


The first and principle object of this Institution is the promotion of true 
Piety and Virtue; the second, instruction in the English, Latin, and Greek 
languages, etc.* 


Subsequently in 1795, John Phillips, one of the founders of the 
academies both at Andover and Exeter, left a legacy 


for the benefit more especially of Charity Scholars, such as may be of ex- 
celling genius and of good moral character, preferring the hopefully pious ; 
and such of these, who are designed to be employed in the great and good 
work of the gospel ministry, having acquired the most human literature, 
in either of these Academies or other seminaries, may be assisted in the 
study of Divinity, (if a Theological Professor is not employed in either 
of the aforementioned Academies), under the direction of some eminent 
Calvinistic minister of the gospel, until such time as an able, pious, and 
orthodox Instructor shall, at least in part, be supported in one or both of 
these Academies, as a Professor of Divinity, by whom they may be taught 
the important principles and distinguishing tenets of our holy Christian 
Rehgion.* 
This legacy was available for theological instruction either at 
Andover or at Exeter but in the absence of a theological profes- 
sor in either institution, the annual income was paid over to the 
Reverend Jonathan French of the South Parish in Andover, who 
between the years 1795 and 1808, instructed some eighteen 
young men in divinity. Interestingly enough, of that number 
1 Supreme Judicial Court, Egbert C. Smyth, appellant v. The Visitors of the Theo- 
logical Institution in Phillips Academy in Andover. Brief for Appellant, XI, 41. 
2 Deeds and Donations, 16. 


3 Ibid., 25. 
4 Ibid., 42-3. 
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only twelve continued in the orthodox ministry, while of the re- 
maining six, one entered the Episcopal church and five the Uni- 
tarian.” 

Although the Phillips donation amounted to only £1,419, 
18s, 4d, it was augmented in 1804 by a further donation of 
$4,000 from the estate of William Phillips of Boston® and it is 
probable that the Reverend Dr. French found the revenues for 
his instruction in divinity a welcome addition to his modest par- 
ish stipend. 

Here at Andover, therefore, we have in 1795 the beginning 
of a theological institution. To be sure, Mr. French was never 
officially a member of the Academy but, on the other hand, he 
was receiving each year a stipend from the Trustees for instruct- 
ing young men in divinity according to the terms of a deed of 
trust over which they had custody. John Phillips had been one 
of the original founders and it was his apparent desire that 
eventually theological instruction should be offered within the 
academy curriculum and a Professor of Divinity be appointed 
for that purpose. Subsequent donations to an incorporated 
charity, must, however, conform to the original intent of the 
foundation.’ The charter of Phillips Academy had been granted 
in 1780 for specific purposes and a subsequent trust even tf 
created by one of the original donors could not be established in- 
consistent with the purposes of the original foundation. The 
language of the constitution of 1778 however had left room for 
considerable latitude in the expansion of the curriculum and, in 
fact, had enjoined especially “the promotion of true Piety and 
Virtue,” presumably by any and all means which might commend 
themselves to the Trustees. 

We have therefore at the time of the so-called defection of 
Harvard College to liberalism in 1805 an incipient theological 
seminary simply awaiting a little financial and ecclesiastical pro- 
motion. The orthodox party was now convinced of its defeat in 
Harvard and was casting about for possible solutions to their 
dilemma. Eliphalet Pearson, the acting president of Harvard, 
was moderately sympathetic with the orthodox party and the 
next year when he failed of permanent appointment at Harvard 
was persuaded to join the active ranks. Pearson had been the 
first principal of the Academy at Andover and although resign- 
5 Andover Theological Seminary, General Catalogue, 1808-1908, 28-29. 


6 Deeds and Donations, 53. 
7 The Andover Defense, 47-9. 
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ing after eight years to accept an election to the Harvard faculty, 
had never vacated his seat on the Board of Trustees and had, in 
fact, been its president since 1802. Jedidiah Morse, probably 
the most bitter and vociferous of the defeated orthodox group, 
had been a trustee of the Academy since 1795. Other members 
of the Academy Board were also in contact with the Boston 
group and it is not strange, therefore, that the idea of enlarging 
the scope of the Academy by the engrafting of a fully developed 
theological institution commended itself to them as a happy solu- 
tion to their dilemma. Not only would this attachment to the 
Academy make available to them the sizeable Phillips donations 
already established in Andover for instruction in divinity, and 
encourage further donations from the same source, but it would 
avoid the hazard of seeking a charter for an orthodox seminary 
from the General Court at a time when the majority of that body 
was likely to look with disfavor on any institution intent upon 
opposition to Harvard College.* 

The decision was finally reached when two members of the 
Phillips family offered to erect two additional buildings on the 
academy campus for the exclusive occupancy of a theological 
department and Samuel Abbot, a retired merchant also resident 
in Andover, agreed to establish a trust of $20,000 for the sup- 
port of a professor of Christian theology and the aid and en- 
couragement of divinity students. 

Since the purposes of these donations were well within the 
scope of the charter of the Academy, all that was requisite of 
legal sanction was permission to hold additional funds and on 
June 19, 1807, the General Court granted the Trustees of Phillips 
Academy the privilege to 
receive, purchase, and hold for the purposes aforesaid, real and personal 
estate, the annual income whereof shall not exceed Five Thousand dollars, 
in addition to what they are now allowed by law to hold; provided the in- 
come of the said real and personal estate be always applied to said ob- 
jects, agreeably to the will of the donors and consistent with the original 
designs of the Founders of the said Academy.° 


Ina joint deed of gift two months later, on August 31, 1807, 
Widow Phoebe Phillips and her son, John Phillips Jr., bound 
themselves to the erection of two buildings, and Samuel Abbot 
transferred the sum of $20,000 to the Trustees for the purpose 


8 Difficulty was had in obtaining a charter for Amherst College in 1821 on this 


account. 
9 Deeds and Donations, 69. 
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of instruction in divinity. This document, in addition to the 
pledge of the various donations, set forth thirty-four articles 
relative to the administration of the trust and the future incre- 
ments which might be made to it.’ These requirements relate 
mainly to the scope of the various departments, the qualifications 
for professors and students, and an extended exposition of the 
pious intent and hopes of the founders. Articles XI, XII, and 
XIII however are especially relevant to the subject of this study 
and read in part as follows: 

XI. Every Professor . . . shall moreover be a man of sound and orthodox 
principles in Divinity, according to that form of sound words and system 
of evangelical doctrines, drawn from the Scriptures, and denominated in the 
Constitution of Phillips Academy. 

XII. Every person, therefore, appointed or elected a Professor in this 
Seminary shall, on the day of his inauguration into office, and in the pres- 
ence of said Trustees, publicly make and subscribe a solemn declaration 
of his Faith in Divine Revelation, and in the fundamental and distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel of Christ, as summarily expressed in the West- 
minster Assembly's Shorter Catechism; and he shall furthermore solemn- 
ly promise that he will open and explain the Scriptures to his Pupils, with 
integrity and faithfulness; that he will maintain and inculcate the Chris- 
tian faith, as above expressed, together with all the other doctrines and 
duties of our holy religion, so far as may appertain to his office, according 
to the best light God shall give him; and in opposition not only to Atheists, 
and Infidels, but to Jews, Mohommetans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, 
Arminians, Socinians, Unitarians, and Universalists, and to all other here- 
sies and errors, ancient or modern, which may be opposed to the Gospel 
of Christ, or hazardous to the souls of men. . . 

XIII. The preceding Declaration shall be repeated by every Professor in 
this Seminary, in the presence of the said Trustees, at the expiration of ev- 
ery successive period of five years. . ."! 

The infant seminary was already weighed down with a su- 
perfluity of theological verbiage, but this was only the beginning. 
About this time, the Andover founders learned that a group of 
Hopkinsian Calvinists in the vicinity of Newburyport had un- 
der advisement the establishing of a similar theological institu- 
tion for the propagation of orthodoxy and their own peculiar 
tenets. Furthermore, it was discovered that their venture had 
been assured of heavy financial backing from several men of 
wealth. The old Calvinists and the Hopkinsians were divided 
more by the intensity of their emphases than in fundamental doc- 
trines, and both were equally eager to create institutions for min- 
isterial education that should become citadels of strength and a 


10 Ibid., 69-85. 
11 Ibid., 75-77. 
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power for orthodoxy against the rising currents of liberalism. 
If the torty thousand dollars’ which the Newburyport group 
had secured could be combined with the twenty thousand dollars 
and two buildings at Andover, the resultant institution would be 
inaugurated with a munificent endowment and ample ci amipus. 

“After extended conferences and some rather ingenious 
diplomacy, the Hopkinsian group in Newburyport finally ; agreed 
to join forces with the Andover group on the alien that, for 
the protection of their share of the endowments, a permanent 
Board of Visitors be established, comprising two clergymen and 
one layman, to be self-perpetuating forever, and that each pro- 
fessor on their foundation, in addition to the theological state- 
ments already required by the Andover group, should further 
subscribe to a second and more extended creedal declaration. The 
terms of their co-operation are known as the Statutes of the As- 
sociate Foundation in the Theological Institution in Andover.” 

The Andover party somewhat reluctantly accepted the terms 
of the Statutes of the Associate Foundation, and enacted fur- 
ther statutes of their own whereby the Associate Creed was also 
to be made binding upon their professors and by which they ac- 
cepted the jurisdiction of the Board of Visitors subject, however, 
to the limitations imposed by the various statutes and to the re- 
viewing of decisions by the Supreme Judicial Court of the Com- 
monwealth.”* 


We have therefore before us, five sets of documents opera- 
tive and binding upon the governing boards of the institution in 
the administration of the Theological Department, viz: 

(1) The Constitution of Phillips Academy 1778. 

(2) The Act of Incorporation of Phillips Academy, 1780. 

(3) The Constitution of the Theological Seminary, 1807. 

(4) The Statutes of the Associate Foundation in the Theological Insti- 
tution in Andover, 1808. 

(5) Additional Statutes to the Constitution, 1808. 


It is with the legal interpretation of these five documents 
that we are sate In regard to the first two, there is no 
confusion—the act of incorporation simply provides in general 
terms for the execution of the purposes set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of 1778. The third document establishing the theological 
institution within the Academy was certainly not in its general 
12 William Bartlet $20,000, Moses Brown $10,000, John Norris $10,000. 


13 Deeds and Donations, 86-102. 
14 Ibid., 121-22. 
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import contrary to or incompatible with the two earlier docu- 
ments, nor does there appear to be any inconsistency between the 
rather broad theological requirements of the Constitution of 
Phillips Academy of 1778 and the requirement in the latter docu- 
ment of subscription to the Westminster Confession. The Con- 
stitution of 1807 is more detailed and specific in its theological 
stipulations but there is no reason to believe that the Westminster 
Confession was repugnant in any way to the founders of the 
Academy in 1778. 

The Statutes of the Associate Foundation, however, have 
always raised a considerable legal problem. In general, the creed 
in these Statutes follows substantially the tenets of the West- 
minster Confession, and although at places obviously freighted 
with Hopkinsian bias, can without too great difficulty be recon- 
ciled with the Confession of the Westminster divines—as creeds 
are ordinarily reconciled by those who are desirous to do so. The 
provision for a Board of Visitors, however, has been for a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years a legal conundrum, pregnant with 
confusion and without any strict precedent in American juris- 
prudence.’” The duties and powers of this Board are defined in 
the Associate Statutes as follows: 


to visit the Foundation once in every year, and at other times when reg- 
ularly called thereto; to inquire into the state of our Fund, and the man- 
agement of this Foundation, with respect to both Professors and Students ; 
to determine, interpret, and explain the Statutes of this Foundation in all 
cases brought to them in their judicial capacity ; to redress grievances, both 
with respect to Professors and Students; to hear appeals from decisions of 
the Board of Trustees, and to remedy upon complaint, duly exhibited in 
behalf of the said Professor or Students; to review and reverse any cen- 
sure passed by said Trustees on any Professor or Student on this Founda- 
tion ; to declare void all Rules and Regulations, made by said Trustees, rel- 
ative to this Foundation, which may be inconsistent with the original Stat- 
utes thereof; to take care that the duties of every Professor on this Foun- 
dation be intelligibly and faithfully discharged, and to admonish or remove 
him, either for misbehaviour, heterodoxy, or neglect of the duties of his 
office ; to examine into the proficiency of the Students, and to admonish, 
suspend, or deprive any Student for negligence, contumacy, or any heinous 
crime, committed against the laws of God or the Statutes of this Foun- 
dation ; and in general, to see that our true intentions, as expressed in these 
our Statutes, be faithfully executed; always administering justice impar- 
tially, and exercising the functions of their office in the fear of God, ac- 
cording to the said Statutes, the Constitution of this Seminary, and the 
Law of the Land. 


15 The relation between the Fellows and Overseers of Harvard College, for example, 
is not analogous; nor that of the dual boards at Bowdoin, Brown, ete. 
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Every election of a Professor on this Foundation shall within ten days be 
presented to the Board of Visitors, who are hereby vested with the power 
and right of approving or négativing, at a regular meeting every such elec- 
tion. But, if any such election be not either approved or négatived by the 
said Visitors, within twelve months from the commencement of a vacancy 
in any Professorship; such election shall be considered as approved by the 
Visitors, and shall accordingly be deemed constitutional and valid; pro- 
vided always such election shall have been regularly communicated to the 
President or Secretary of the Board of Visitors ten days at least, previous 
to the expiration of the twelve months aforesaid.’® 


Although the Andover group accepted the jurisdiction of 

the Board of Visitors not only over the associate foundation but 
also extended it over their own foundation, they were nonethe- 
less quite aware of the potential power of this Board and accord- 
ingly in their additional statutes stipulated that : 
The Board of Visitors in all their proceedings are to be subject to our 
Statutes, herein expressed, and to those contained in our said Constitution, 
and to conform their measures accordingly; and, if they shall at any time 
act contrary thereto, or exceed the limits of their jurisdiction and consti- 
tutional power, the party aggrieved may have recourse by appeal to the 
Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of this Commonwealth for the time 
being, for remedy; who are hereby appointed and authorized to judge in 
such case; and, agreeably to the determination of the major part of them to 
declare null and void any decree or sentence of the said Visitors, which 
upon mature consideration they may deem contrary to the said Statutes, or 
beyond the just limits of their powers, herein prescribed; and by said 
Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court, for the time being, shall the said 
Board of Visitors at all times be subject to be restrained and corrected in 
the undue exercise of their office.” 


The arrangement was to continue for seven years after 
which it was to be reviewed by both parties and either made per- 
manent or modified in the light of experience. The system, how- 
ever, ran into no difficulties during the period of trial and in 1816 
both Boards agreed upon a permanent coalition “established upon 
Visitorial principles to continue forever.” 

The fact that the Trustees and the Visitors were in agree- 
ment as to the expediency of this dual control did not thereby 
establish the legality of the arrangement. In fact when the 
Trustees in 1807 had applied to Judge Jeremiah Smith of New 
Hampshire for a judicial opinion, he had held that “The Associ- 
ate founders’ visitors are illegally constituted, are in fact no vis- 
itors.’”* But the system was established and its legality was not 


16 Deeds and Donations, 96-7. 
17. Ibid., 120. 
18 Opinion of Jeremiah Smith, 1807. 
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brought to trial for eighty years and has never yet been fully 
tried out in court. 

The powers of the Board of Visitors are very definitely 
limited by the Associate Statutes. They are to make an annual 
visitation and are to inquire into the management of the Institu- 
tion by the Trustees. They are given the right to determine 
whether the management is consistent with the terms of the Con- 
stitution, but they are invested with no right to take over the ad- 
ministration of the Seminary. [Except for the annual visitation, 
the Visitors cannot of their own volition proceed to an inv estiga- 
tion of the affairs of the institution, but must be ‘regularly called 
thereto”’”’ by a third party. The statutes do not specify how they 
shall be * ‘regularly called thereto” but it has been held that com- 
plainants must have an interest in order to have a locus standt 
in court.” 

The closest analogy of the relationship of the Visitors to 
the Board of Trustees in Andover Seminary would be to com- 
pare them to the courts and the legislative bodies of our land. 
The civil courts cannot ordinarily initiate action but must wait 
for cases to be brought to them—except for the annual visita- 
tion this is the status of the Board of Visitors; a civil court can- 
not enact legislation or make laws but must confine itself to the 
interpretation of the existing statutes as they relate to the cases 
brought before its jurisdiction; so likewise the Board of Visitors 
can only review the acts of the Trustees in reference to the re- 
quirements of the statutes, and if they be consistent with them 
the Visitors have no jurisdiction, however distasteful a partic- 
ular act of the Trustees may be to them personally. 

The authority of the Board of Visitors in Andover Semi- 
nary had, as we have seen, been questioned by competent legal 
counsel at the time of its inception” but the parties interested 1n 
creating the dual relationship were advised in other quarters 
that the arrangement mught be held legal if brought into court 
and were generally assured that legal difficulties would not prob- 
ably arise in the immediate future. On this rather ambiguous 
basis the Theological Department in Phillips Academy began its 
legal history. 

The records of the Board of Visitors for the first seventy- 
19 Deeds and Donations, 96. 

20 Supreme Judicial Court. The Trustees of Phillips Academy v. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts et al. Brief for Trustees of Phillips 


Academy, 25. 
21 Opinion of Judge Jeremiah Smith, 1807. 
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five years are amazingly prosaic and constitute little more than 
a page for each year devoted to routine business such as approv- 
ing certain students for aid on the Associate Foundation and 
ratification of Faculty appointments. In general, they appear 
to have been in agreement with the major decisions and acts of 
the Trustees. The expulsion of a student* in 1819 was the oc- 
casion of much controversy between members of the Board of 
Trustees, creating some sharp discussion, and it was suggested 
by the friends of the aggrieved student that the matter might be 
appealed to the Visitors.“ But the young man died in the course 
of the controversy and the affair never went beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Trustees. Again, in 1849, considerable theological 
stir was raised by certain allegations by one Dr. Daniel Dana, a 
member of the Board of Trustees, that Professor Park was not 
as sound as he might be on the matter of original sin. Dr. Dana 
was a man nearing eighty and it was generally felt that his senile 
opinions were not too weighty, and despite widespread discus- 
sion and pamphleteering,”* there is not one word in the records 
of the Visitors in reference to the whole matter. 


In 1828, the Board of Visitors were convened on the ap- 
peal of one of the professors who had been removed from office 
by the Board of Trustees. At this late date it is not easy to de- 
termine the precise facts of the case, but 1t would appear that 
the professor in question differed so radically in temperament 
from his colleagues that for some years there had been constant 
friction and mutual distrust within the faculty to such a degree 
that the general welfare of the Institution had been seriously 
affected. The professor however held that he had not been guilty 
of misconduct, heterodoxy, or neglect of duty—the only three 
conditions for removal. He therefore appealed to the Board of 
Visitors for redress and appeared before them with legal counsel, 
as did likewise the Trustees. 


The trial was conducted in full judicial form and continued 
in extended sessions over a period of three months. Evidence 
and testimony were presented on both sides with faculty and stu- 
dents introduced as witnesses. Although a considerable list of 
allegations was presented against him, the chief charge was that 
of neglect of duty which came within the jurisdiction of the Vis- 
itors. 


22 James Kimball. 
23 Vide. MSS. relating to Kimball Case (Pearson’s Narrative). 
24 Three pamphlets appeared in 1853. 
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After full and extended examination of the case, the Board 
of Visitors decreed that “There is no cause to reverse the vote, 
decision and Act of said Trustees’’.*” The case did not end here, 
however, for the aggrieved professor carried his case to the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth on appeal. The 
Court held that its province was 
restricted to the determination of the questions, whether the Visitors have 
acted contrary to those statutes (1.e. of the Institution) and whether they 
have exceeded their jurisdiction.?° 


They further held that “the above questions are to be determined 
upon the records of the Visitors and this Court has no authority 
to go into a rehearing of the evidence.” After a thorough 
examination of the evidence, the Court sustained the decision of 
the Board of Visitors and the removal of the professor by the 
Trustees was upheld.” 

In this instance, however, the legality of the Board of Vis- 
itors was not brought to the test, inasmuch as the Trustees and 
the Visitors were in substantial agreement and the Supreme 
Judicial Court simply ruled on a mutual decision of the two 
bodies. 

Nothing of importance came before the Board of Visitors 
again for more than fifty years until 1882 when the Trustees 
reported their election of Newman Smyth, D.D., as Professor 
of Theology and requested the approval of the Visitors. After 
considerable investigation, and although declaring their satis- 
faction in reference to his general conformity to the theological 
requirements of the Statutes, they at length voted to negate the 
appointment on the ground that his approach to theology was 
“more sentimental and poetical than speculative and philosophi- 
cal," thereby disqualifying him from occupying the Abbot 
Chair of Christian Theology. This was the first instance in the 
history of the Seminary in which the Board of Visitors had 
definitely vetoed any action of the Board of Trustees. Although 
there developed a good deal of feeling between the two Boards 
over this decision and there is some evidence to suggest that the 
decision itself was tainted by personal prejudices,*® yet no at- 
25 Board of Visitors, Records, Oct. 14, 1828. 

26 7 Pickering, 303. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Board of Visitors, Records, March 15, 1882. 


30 Vide. A Review of the Evidence of Prejudice, etc. on the Face of the Opinion 
Submitted to the Visitors of Andover Seminary, in 1887, by Dr. Eustis. 
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tempt was made at this time to appeal the decision to Supreme 
Court. 

In the year 1886, several individuals, largely alumni of the 
Seminary, filed a Bill of Complaint against five members of the 
faculty who, they alleged, “maintained and inculcated” theo- 
logical views inconsistent with the Statutes of the Institution: 

1. That the Bible is not the only perfect rule of faith and 
practice, but is fallible and untrustworthy even in some of its 
religious teaching. 

2. That Christ, in the days of His humiliation, was merely 
a finite being, limited in all His attributes, capacities, and attain- 
ments. 

3. That no man has power, or capacity to repent, without 
knowledge of the historic Christ. 

4. That mankind, save as instructed in a knowledge of the 
historic Christ, are not sinners, or if they are, not of such sin- 
fulness as to be in danger of being lost. 

5. That no man can be lost without having had knowledge 
of Christ. 

6. That the Atonement of Christ consists essentially and 
chiefly in His becoming identified with the human race through 
His incarnation; in order that, by his union with men He might 
endow them with the power to repent, and thus impart to them 
an augmented value in the view of God, and so propitiate God 
to men, and men to God. 

7. That the Trinity is modal, and not personal. 

8. That the work of the Holy Spirit is mainly limited to 
natural methods, and within historic Christianity. 

9. That without the knowledge of the historic Christ, men 
do not deserve the punishment of the law, and that therefore 
their salvation is not “wholly of grace.” 

10. That faith ought to be scientific and rational rather than 
Scriptural. 

11. That there is and will be probation after death, for all 
men who have not in this world had knowledge of the historic 
Christ. 

12. That this hypothetical belief in probation after death 
should be brought to the front, exalted, and made central tn 
theology, and in the beliefs of men. 

13. That Christian missions are not to be supported and 
conducted on the ground that men who know not Christ are in 
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danger of perishing forever, and must perish forever unless 
saved in this life. 

14. That a system of physical and metaphysical philosophy 
is true which by fair inference neutralizes the Christian doctrine 
as taught in the Creed of the Seminary. 

15. That there is a “New Theology better than the old,” 
which we apprehend 1s not in harmony with the creed but fatally 
opposed to the same. 

16. That the said Professors hold and teach many things 
which cannot be reconciled with that Orthodox and consistent 
Calvinism which the Statutes require of them, and to which they 
stand publicly committed; and that in repeated instances these 
Professors have broken solemn promises made when they sub- 
scribed the Creed.*"" 

The complaint against the five professors was entertained 
by the Visitors and lengthy hearings were held before that body. 
The charges against the professors were founded largely upon 
the evidence of heterodoxy in their contributions to a theologi- 
eal journal, The Andover Review. It was held, however, that 
it must be proven that a professor had taught doctrines in his 
classroom contrary to the Statutes in order to be deposed and 
proofs of his heterodoxy derived from his statements either 
verbally or in writing outside of the classroom were not relevant 
facts in the case. After an extended hearing and although all 
five professors assumed responsibility for the publications on 
which the charges were founded, the complaint was dismissed 
against four and sustained as against the fifth, Professor Egbert 
Smyth, who incidentally was the brother of Newman Smyth 
whom the Visitors had barred from the chair of theology in 
1882. 

No notice of these proceedings was served upon the Trus- 
tees and their formal application to be admitted as parties was 
refused by the Visitors. The Trustees however, upon their own 
part, made inquiry into the charges and determined that they 
were not well founded. After the Visitors rendered their de- 
cision in reference to the five professors, the Trustees pressed 
Professor Smyth to appeal the decision of the Visitors to the Su- 
preme Judicial Court. It was evident that the complaint involved 
the whole mode of operation of the Seminary over and above 
any individual interests of Professor Smyth. Were Professor 


30a J. W. Wellman et al. to Board of Visitors, July 23, 1886. 
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Smyth to decline to appeal and retire from his chair, the Trustees 
felt that a precedent would be established extremely prejudicial 
to the standing of the Trustees in relation to the Board of Vis- 
itors. 

The case dragged out over a period of six years incurring 
an expense of nearly $37,000 ($36,779.35). Application was 
brought by the Trustees to the Supreme Judicial Court for leave 
to intervene in the matter of appeal, and a Bill in Equity was 
brought for the settlement of the constitutional relations between 
the Board of Trustees and the Board of Visitors. The Couri 
held that “the proceedings had been imperfect for failure to ad- 
mit the Trustees also to a hearing of the case’ and the Board 
of Visitors, the membership of which had meanwhile changed, 
voted to drop the proceedings ° ‘without thereby expressing any 
opinions on the merits of the case.” From the standpoint of 
legal precedents, this decision left the matter of the final au- 
thority i in the Seminary still undetermined. The Supreme Cou't 
however made the following ruling: 


The nature of the duties of Visitors of educational and charitable institu- 
tions is to some extent implied in the name: they are to visit the corpora- 
tion, and their visitation is for the purpose of inquiring into its condition 
and to ascertain whether it is properly or improperly managed and whether 
it is conducted according to the principles of its foundation. A visitation 
may be either general or special; and under the Andover statutes general 
visitations shall be only once a year. 

Ordinarily at a special visitation the managing body is necessarily a formal 
party before the Visitors, because the visitation proceeds on a formal ap- 
plication by the managers or by some one asking relief against them. In 
the trial of questions at a general visitation, whatever the form, the real 
party whose conduct is on trial is the managing board. It is a fundamen- 
tal principle of all judicial proceedings that one whose conduct is called 
into question shall be heard in his defense, and this is as important in its 
application to the m: anaging board of a charitable corporation whose acts 
or omissions are under investigation by a Board of Visitors as to an in- 
dividual charged with the commission of a crime.** 


This ruling was the only significant decision coming out of 
the six years of litigation. The basis of visitation was definitely 
established and the Trustees were hereafter made a party to all 
judiciary proceedings of the Visitors. The constitutional legality 
of the Board of Visitors was not — out nor was their final au- 
thority permanently established or disallowed. Six years ot 


31 Vide, Funds and Statutes, 79-82. 
32 Ibid. 
33 Ibid. 
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legal proceedings had simply established the right of the Trustees 
to be heard in all cases brought before the Visitors. The pub- 
licity given to the Andover Case had far reaching significance 
throughout American Protestantism for it marked the begin- 
ning of the open struggle between the principle of a fixed body 
of static doctrine and the principle of a progressive revelation 
through reason and experience. The attention given to this con- 
troversy by the religious press throughout the country attested 
to the widespread interest in the problem and, reinforced by a 
similar case during the same period at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York in reference to the critical study of the Scrip- 
tures, the cause of liberalism was permanently secured. The 
liberals fought for theological freedom as their fathers had for 
liberty of conscience. The progressive thinkers in the churches 
and seminaries throughout the land now came out into the open 
and contended for the right to seek truth unshackled by creed or 
dogma. 


After this prolonged controversy between the two Boards, 
the Seminary settled down to a period of general harmony but 
lessened influence and prestige. The Trustees gradually came 
to the conviction that the Seminary suffered from its geographi- 
cal isolation and its future prosperity demanded removal to an 
urban area. The Constitution of 1780 had stipulated that 


unless the good of mankind shall manifestly require it, this seminary shall 
never be removed from the South Parish in the town of Andover.*4 


After six years of deliberation the Trustees decided, in 1908, 
that ‘the good of mankind” required the removal of the theologi- 
cal department of the Academy and acting on that decision they 
purchased land adjacent to Harvard University in Cambridge 
and in conjunction with the Harvard Corporation formulated 
a plan of mutual co-operation and affiliation. The Trustees held 
that the vote to remove was not subject to review by the Visitors, 
for “such action is not maladministration but a properly exer- 
cised administrative function.”** The Visitors on their part held 
that the removal was subject to their review and ratification. 
Here again the matter was not brought to a test because by a 
vote of two to one the Visitors proceeded to approve the re- 
34 Deeds and Donations, 26. 

35 William E. Woleott et al., Petitioners to use Name of the Attorney General v. 


Visitors of the Theological Institution in Phillips Academy in Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, 3. 
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moval.” The Trustees however did not deem the vote of the Vis- 
itors in any way operative in the matter and their opinion was 
somewhat strengthened by the decision of the Attorney General 
refusing an application of certain individuals for a writ of man- 
damus to be issued by him to the Visitors to review the case.” 

The affiliation with Harvard University was carefully 
worked out and for all practical purposes it represented a merger 
of Harvard Divinity School and Andover Seminary. By special 
act of the General Court, the Theological Institution in Phillips 
Academy was severed from the Academy and incorporated at 
this time as a separate corporation known as the Trustees of An- 
dover Theological Seminary.** There was no attempt to merge 
this new corporation with Harvard University and from 1908 
to 1922 complete legal autonomy was preserved. Both Harvard 
and Andover maintained separate faculties, student lists, and 
financial accounts, although in practice care was taken to avoid 
duplication in courses, in library purchases, ete. 

In 1922, since the affiliation had worked so well, the Trus- 
tees determined to effect an even closer affiliation with Harvard 
University. Virtually it amounted to merging the two divinity 
schools into a common theological institution conferring com: 
mon degrees and maintaining a completely unified faculty and 
administration, greatly abridging thereby the direct control of 
the Trustees of Andover. On the receipt of this plan of closer 
affiliation, the Visitors on May 31, 1922, registered their general 
suspicion of the plan by voting 


to take such steps at law or in equity as may be necessary to protect the 
interests of Andover Theological Seminary and to employ additional coun- 
sel, in order that the closer affiliation between Andover Theological Sem- 
inary and Harvard University may be fully presented to the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of the Commonwealth.*” 

On July 18, the Board of Visitors declared the Plan of 
Closer Affiliation inconsistent with the Statutes of the Associate 
Foundation. The Trustees held that the Visitors had acted be- 
yond the limits of their power and twelve days later began a suit 
in equity before the Supreme Judicial Court of the Common- 
wealth to restrain the Visitors from interfering with the effect- 
ing of their proposed plan. On August 17 the Visitors likewise 
hled a bill in equity against the Trustees praying that the plan 


36 Board of Visitors, Records, Dec. 3, 1908. 
37 William E. Wolcott et al., Petitioners, 1. 
38 Funds and Statutes, 49-50. 
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of closer affiliation be declared void. Subsequently the Trustees 
filed an answer claiming that the plan of closer affiliation did not 
differ in material particulars from the plan of affiliation adopted 
in 1908 which had not been brought into question by the Vis- 
itors. The Visitors thereupon amended their bill of complaint 
praying that this earlier affiliation be also declared null and void. 
After lengthy hearings before a Master and several appearances 
before the Court, it was decreed on December 15, 1925, that the 
plan of closer affiliation was void, and the subsequent appeal of 
the Trustees was dismissed and the determination of the Vis- 
itors ordered to stand.” 

This final decree included also the opinion that the creed 
was still binding upon the faculty in its literal sense and held that 
the so-called general subscription to it which had obtained for 
more than forty years was inadequate. By a general subscrip- 
tion, the Trustees had simply required that a member of the 
faculty declare himself to be in substantial agreement with the 
points of doctrine outlined in the creed, with considerable latitude 
and allowance for the gradual modifications of interpretation 
which had taken place in the Congregational denomination over 
a period of a century and a quarter. 

This decision resulted in the immediate resignation of the 
entire faculty and the suspension of the activities of the Semi- 
nary. The Trustees saw no relief for the dilemma of the In- 
stitution—how could its primary purpose be fulfilled and the 
creed maintained? Its primary purpose was “the providing of 
learned, able and devout ministers for the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional churches,’" particularly of New England. To indoc- 
trinate students with the Calvinism of the Andover Creed would 
defeat this end, for there were not half a dozen Trinitarian Con- 
eregational churches in New England in 1925 that would call 
a minister who held such doctrines. To insist upon the enforce- 
ment of the literal creed would completely subvert the interests 
of those very churches for the education of whose ministry the 
Seminary had been established. With negligible exceptions, all 
of the Trinitarian Congregational churches which had been in 
existence in 1807 were now far removed from the theology of 
that age. 


The Andover trustees had several offers from orthodox 


39 Vide, Board of Visitors, Records. 
40 Dates and Data, 34. 
41 Supreme Judicial Court, Equity Case, No. 54, 469, Final Decree. 
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sources willing and eager to take over the management of the 
Seminary on the basis of strict adherence to the creed, these of- 
fers often accompanied with sworn statements of theological 
conformity.” But the Trustees held firmly to their conviction 
that the interests of the successors to the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional congregations of 1807 were the rightful and proper bene- 
ficiaries of the plan of the Seminary and that they could not be 
served by a return to the Andover Creed in its original sense. 


The Courts, particularly in the East, have for many years 
been confronted with the cases of archaic and ambiguous trusts 
established for the needs of one generation without provision for 
adjustment to those of another. Cautiously and with great cir- 
cumspection, the judges have from time to time entertained 
petitions from trustees of these ancient foundations for relief 
from impossible restrictions under the legal doctrine of cy pres. 
No doctrine has been applied more carefully and with more ma- 
ture deliberation. Briefly it obtains as follows: whenever it be- 
comes apparent that the purposes of a trust can no longer be ful- 
filled in strict compliance with the original terms of that trust, 
its trustees may apply to the courts for the modification or 
even annulment of such restrictions as can no longer be car- 
ried out. It is not enough, however, to prove that the terms are 
ridiculous or trivial or non-essential—it must be proven that they 
render the administration of the trust impossible or subvert the 
primary purpose of that trust.” 


The Trustees saw possible relief in this avenue of legal pro- 
cedure and in 1930 they formulated a plan of affiliation with a 
local Baptist seminary, The Newton Theological Institution, 
which had developed along the same general lines as Andover 
and which was historically less at variance with the Andover 
tradition than was Harvard. Both had been founded for the 
education of the parish ministry of the general area; both were 
professional schools of theology of similar standards and re- 
quirements. Since Andover had inadequate funds to operate 
as an independent institution, probably no affiliation could be ef- 
fected which would more closely approximate the doctrines and 
traditions of the founders and at the same time accomplish the 


42 Leander S. Keyser, Oct. 5, 1926; John E. Jaderquist, Aug. 7, 1926; and James 
O. Buswell, all of Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, also Nathan R. Wood of 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions. 

43 Cf. G. G. Bogart, The Law of Trusts and Trustees, for a good discussion of this 
doctrine. 
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primary purpose of the Seminary, namely to provide able min- 
isters for the Trinitarian Congregational churches. 


The plan of affiliation with Newton was worked out and pre- 
sented to the Supreme Judicial Court with a prayer for relief 
from the creedal restrictions under the doctrine of cy pres. The 
affiliation was entirely contingent on the abrogation of the 
creedal restrictions and was so presented to the Court; every in- 
dication favored the success of the affiliation if it were made pos- 
sible by the removal of the theological barrier. 

The Court heard the appeal of the Trustees and upon recom- 
mendation of the Attorney General and examination of the vari- 
ous allegations, entered a final decree authorizing the Plaintiffs 
to proceed with the plan and further declared that hereafter : 
The creedal requirements are hereafter to be enforced only to the extent 
of seeing to it that the theological views held by the professors, the stu- 
dents, and by the members of Board of Visitors are in conformity with 
those obtaining among Trinitarian Congregationalists generally . . . and 
that instruction given in the seminary by such professors is not hereafter 
to be called into question because of inconsistency with the creedal require- 
ments of the Constitution and Statutes.‘ 

Thus ends the final chapter in a struggle between liberalism 
and orthodoxy as embodied in a creed and established by the most 
intricate and complicated legal requirements and safeguards— 
only to be finally defeated by reason of those very requirements 
and safeguards which its authors took to make it impregnable 
and perpetual. 

44 Supreme Judicial Court, Equity Case, No. 54469, Final Decree. 











MINUTES OF THE 
FIFTY-NINTH CONSECUTIVE MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


DECEMBER 28, 1945 


The American Society of Church History held its annual 
meeting at Union Theological Seminary in New York City on 
Friday, December 28, 1945 


MORNING SESSION 


President Kenneth S. Latourette called the meeting to order 
at 10:00 A. M. The first paper on “The Patriarchate of Alex- 
— og a Study in Church and State,” had been prepared by 

R. Hardy, Jr., of the Berkeley Divinity School. Since Dr. 
en was unable to be present because of illness, this paper was 
read by A. C. Outler of Yale. 

The Rt. Rev. Tiran Nersoyan, bishop of the Armenian 
Church in America, read the second paper on “The Armenian 
Church Since the First World War.” The last paper at the 
morning session, ““The Legal Aspects of the Andover Creed,” 
was presented by Richard D. Pierce of the Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


After a luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia 
University, the Society reconvened at 2:30 P. M. with Pres- 
ident K. S. Latourette in the chair. F rederick A. Norwood of 
Akron, Ohio, read a paper on “The Political Pretensions of 
Pope Nicholas I.” This was followed by a paper on “The Par- 
adox of the Medieval Church as an Economic Institution,” 
which was read by Bernard J. Holm of Washington, D. C. The 
afternoon program was concluded by D. Roy Mathews of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology on ‘French Emigré Clergy in 
England (1792-1804).”’ 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Following the afternoon program, President [atourette 
called the Society into business session at 4:30 P. M. 
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The minutes of the annual meeting held December 29, 1944, 
in Chicago, IIl., were approved as printed in Church History, 
March, 1945. The Society also approved the minutes of the 
Spring meeting held in Evanston, Ill., on May 5, 1945, as printed 
in Church History, June, 1945. 


The treasurer's report, properly audited and certified by 
the auditing committee consisting of Charles A. Anderson and 
john T. McNeill, was presented and approved as follows: 

We have examined the records of the Treasurer and checked the bank 
balances, and have found the accounts‘correct and in order. 


Charles A. Anderson, 
John T. McNeill 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 
FOR THE YEAR DECEMBER 10, 1944-DEcEMBER 10, 1945 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 





RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, December 10, 1944 ...0000000000000 coco... $ 462.10 
OE AMT COTE EOE 1,230.75 
Rg, oS RE ne eee Le ne ed sini tihieaaeia a 2.13 
nee 11.44 
omc Teens CAM CIG FEC B OIG eas ss snssn enn wnsscnestnennnensvnnerseenne 484.23 
Ne sais cd pace cstinsennenvevnnensscassannnaredenies 256.15 
Total Receipts .......... wuide si sinieaaalgsocacet onic rabihagce sbcaminetiad $2,446.80 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses of management of Society ..........................c0----0-00-+0- $ 489.98 
Publication of Church History ............. sSantetien deaian tialbtaicataaes 1,175.86 
Studies—See Schedule C o0.........ee eee ee pi gulbicendeoabtalbiiie 238.66 
TO I ii i setiscinicseniersnn innit nineridasiaanii $1,904.50 
Cash on hand, December 10, 1945: 

National Bank of Auburn, checking account, 
i a. ee RRM en CEE er 542.30 
$2,446.80 


B. GENERAL FuNpDs AND MAGAZINE 
RECEIPTS 


Membership dues 
1942— 2 members .......................-.- $ 6.00 
1943— 5 members ........................ 15.00 
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1944— 11 members ......00000000000..... ghee 34.00 

1945—383. members .............---2.02------ 1,147.70 

1946— 8 members .......00000.00.0002...... 25.05 

1947— 1 member .........................- 3.00 

$1,230.75 
oD ee ere 2.13 
Office expense for Volume VI of Studies ............ 10.00 
Refund express for Brewer Prize .......0...0...0........ 1.44 
Subscriptions to Church History (142) .........-..-.-- $ 419.44 
UN oa tras ies dacs css cacctcpincetnlinsa leans 64.79 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges .......................0...00.-. $ 79.73 
Printing and mimeographing .....................-...-..------ 35.00 
ai asi cas cn tsehinndlncontidoeiey cibiniantbs ae 
Stationery and supplies ..............:.....--..-.--0<..00---- ees 31.34 
Stenographic services—Secretary .............-:.::-2:--+++ 16.00 
Stenographic services—Treasurer .................-.-.----- 156.18 
Re RT aR eee CET 12.50 
NN tc cdtanescenlsniaswlnccaeicacteasesiesslennbe 6.00 
I tah ichinoluienin 10.89 
Charges on Canadian CHECKS ooncecccccceccccceeceesssseeeesee 2.41 
Travelling expenses—Secretary .........--....-:-::-ee00-0+ 51.61 
Travelling expenses—Treasurer. .....................--.+--- 64.47 
Book boxes .......... hacia ctatalcbaaastant eineeienats cst swaipidcaaibedeX 17.28 
I ls scdnccsincewnnimiccsisaneonienbenicunenoiedcesticoass 6.25 
Publication of Church History 

Printing and distribution of magazine .................. $ 978.49 
Postage and express charges .................---...---.--+-+-- 30.01 
Telephone tolls and telegrams ..................2..--.:----++ 9.63 
NN TING III onan cet eres sesnennneencn 23.46 
NN ahaa ssn ceca ci checnepomniniaiat em 7.72 
Stenographic expenses 

Ne E $ 33.50 

scsi anise 89.10 122.60 
Travel—Managing SET 1.90 
I aia agers leitch sein ncbiaastekenevecsiselincnsse 2.05 


$1,244.32 


$ 484.23 
$1,728.55 


$ 489.98 


1,175.86 





$1,665.84 
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C. StupiEs IN CHurRcH History 


RECEIPTS 
Sales of Volume IV (including postage) -............2..2----:s0+-e0--- $ 2.07 
Sales of Volume V (including postage) -...0.0.20..2......-2----e-e+ 16.59 
Volume VI 
Sales (including postage) —..........-.....ccs-s-c0-s $ 187.69 
Received from author toward cost of publication 34.75 222.44 
Sales of Monograph I (including postage) -...........2..22.-.--..+--- 10.34 
Sales of Monograph II (including postage) ......................-- 4.07 
Sales of Rockwell Pamphlet (including postage) .................. 64 
$ 256.15 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume II 
ee ee eee een $ .10 
Volume III 
I: NN i isisascncsssiccnnhnsicosceia taineciipnsiescasasionnatciniasins .10 
Volume IV 
i CER ea ee ee ee $ 07 
ll. a eee eee Ag 
I NN i cc cssocninienstarmoteuinmnleniiichinans 19 
ee ae 42 
Proceeds to Publication Reserve ................--2---+-+-- 1.24 2.07 
Volume V 
| Oe TOES eT RT: $ 1.11 
Ee 2.50 
UNIT NN tcc iscsi estandeninisinintacieeh 1.76 
Proceeds to Publication Reserve ............----:.-:-.+-+ 15.82 21.19 
Volume VI 
Postage and express charges .............-....----0----+++- $ 16.66 
Stenographic and clerical services ..............-..------- 14.75 
DN ta sisi cccaica scien siaiats Caan eaneenonmeas 2.06 
NN I ili te usinccascarenrcrcainasaeinalbianiaceanmesnnetas 10.00 
I NN nia ia sctianemraesitniionenak 13.14 ‘ 
Repayment to Endowment Fund .................--.....---- 24.50 
Proceeds to Publication Reserve ...............-.-.--+---+-- 118.24 199.35 
Monograph I 
cick hh lucecenticnih aa lcincttncieliiconninhaitine $ 21 
IE CONTIN ones sence 1.00 
CCN AR ne Caen oe ee eo 63 


Settlement with author ..........0....0...200..ceeececeeeceeeeeeee 5.71 7.55 
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Monograph II 
Postage 
Stenographic service 
Editorial services 


Rockwell Pamphlet 
Stenographic services 


Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 
A. CasH 
RECEIPTS 
December 10, 1944, cash in Auburn Savings Bank 


ee OP ee | ce 


Interest Manufacturers’ Trust Company 
Interest Auburn Savings Bank 


Dividends, Manufacturers’ Trust Company: principal 


of Fund 
Proceeds Studies IV for Publication Reserve 
Proceeds Studies V for Publication Reserve 
Proceeds Studies VI for Publication Reserve 


Repaid by author of Studies VI for cost of publication 


Total of receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Express charge on Brewer Prize MSS ..................-......ec---e0eee0 


Printing Studies VI, Telegraph Herald, Dubuque 


Total of 


disbursements 


December 10, 1945, cash in Auburn Savings Bank, 


per bank book 


DIVISION OF ENDOWMENT FUND CASH 


Interest, Brewer Prize Fund, $10,000, 214% U. S. bonds .... 


Publication Reserve 
Principal of general endowment fund 
Interest on general endowment fund 


B. Securities, December 10, 1945 


8.25 


05 
$ 238.66 


$1,327.37 
267.50 
32.29 
26.63 


18.72 
1.24 
15.82 
118.24 
24.50 





$1,832.31 


$ 1.44 
524.50 


$ 525.94 
1,306.37 
$1,832.31 
$ 639.43 
553.05 
37.47 
76.42 


$1,306.37 


$ 962.53 guaranteed first mortgage certificate, series N64, No. 207, 
of New York Title and Mortgage Company, in liquidation, Man- 


ufacturers’ Trust Company, trustee 


$10,000.00 registered U. S. Treasury Bond, 14,385, 1949-53, 214% 
$ 500.00 registered U. S. Treasury Bond, 2445 E, 1949-53, 214% 
$ 100.00 registered U. S. Treasury Bond, 3228 J, 1949-53, 214% 
$ 100.00 registered U. S. Treasury Bond, 3229 J, 1949-53, 214% 
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These securities are in the Society’s box in the safe-deposit depart- 
ment of the 111th Street Branch of the National City Bank of New York. 


III. COMPARATIVE STATEMENT — OPERATING ACCOUNT 
General Funds and Magazine 
RECEIPTS 


1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
General $1,051.17 $ 996.57 $1,049.78 $1,075.96 $1,244.32 
Magazine 355.95 488.08 430.08 444.97 484.23 





Totals $1,407.12 $1,484.65 $1,479.86 $1,520.93 $1,728.55 


DISBURSEMENTS 


General $ 399.30 $ 390.30 $ 367.92 $ 448.20 $ 489.98 
Magazine 1,185.24 1,109.90 1,112.35 1,142.73 1,175.86 





Totals $1,584.54 $1,500.20 $1,480.27 $1,590.93 $1,665.84 
Operating 
deficit $ 17742 $ 15.55 § 41 $ 70.00 


Operating 
surplus $ 62.71 


Rosert Hastincs NIcHoLs, Treasurer. 


The secretary reported that subject to the fulfillment of 
the constitutional requirement, sixty new members had been 
elected by the Council at its meeting yesterday, bringing the 
total to one hundred and three new members for this year. (See 
Minutes of the Council, December 27, 1945.) It was also re- 
ported that during the year there were two losses by death, two 
by resignation and ten for non-payment of dues. 

The matter of the time and place for the Spring Meeting 
was referred to the president, the secretary, and the assistant 
secretary with power to act. It was understood that the next 
annual meeting would be arranged for the time and place of 
the annual meeting of the American Historical Association. 

It was voted that our petition for admission to the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies shall be renewed and that the 
committee for this purpose shall be appointed by the president 
and the secretary. 

The Council made nominations to the Society for the elec- 
tion of officers and members of committees. (See Minutes of 
the Council, December 27, 1945). Those nominated were duly 
elected. The business session was adjourned at 5:20 P. M. 
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EVENING SESSION 


Following the banquet of the Society at the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University, Matthew Spinka called the So- 
ciety into session and presented Kenneth S. Latourette, who 
delivered the presidential address on “A Historian Looks Ahead: 
the Future of Christianity in the Light of its Past.’ This paper 
and the others read during the day proved to be very interesting 
and provoked much discussion among the more than sixty 
members who attended the meetings. 

At 9:05 P. M., the newly elected president, Matthew 
Spinka, declared the meeting adjourned. 


Attest: RayMonp W. ALBRIGHT, Secretary. 








MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


DECEMBER 27, 1945 


President Kenneth S. Latourette called the Council of the 
American Society of Church History to order at 8:00 P. M. 
in Knox Hall of Union Theological Seminary. Those in at- 
tendance were Roland Bainton, Robert H. Nichols, E. G. Schwie- 
bert, Matthew Spinka, and R. W. Albright. 

The Council voted to commend the Pacific Coast group of 
our members who had arranged and successfully carried out a 
fine program at the Berkeley Divinity School on September 14, 
1945, with the hope that such meetings will be continued an- 
nually. 

Matthew Spinka, chairman of the editorial board, presented 
the board’s annual report. This was approved and the recom- 
mendations included were adopted, as follows: 


The Editorial Board takes pleasure in presenting its fourteenth an- 
nual report. It is gratifying to us to report that despite the increase of 
the cost of publication of Church History, amounting to $100.51 over the 
preceding year, and the consequent necessity of exceeding the budget by 
$25.86, we closed the year with $62.71 as an operating surplus. In view 
of the increased costs we recommend that the sum of $1,200 be appropri- 
ated for the publication of Church History for 1946. We have gained 103 
new members and 5 new subscribers during the year. It is, therefore, 
reasonably safe to increase the appropriation. 

We are furthermore glad to report that the magazine has been made 
more valuable by the addition of a number of new features. James FH. 
Nichols has contributed to every issue a valuable “List of Articles Deal- 
ing with the Field of Church History.’”’ Winthrop S. Hudson has like- 
wise contributed an occasional column of professional news, “Among the 
Members.”” Raymond W. Albright has assumed responsibility for report- 
ing necrological notices, “In Memoriam”. We welcome comments or sug- 
gestions in regard to these or other new features. 

The 1943 Frank S. Brewer winning essay, Babette May Levy’s 
Preaching in the First Half Century of New England History, was at last 
published during the year and has had a good sale. It is with pleasure 
that we announce that the 1945 Frank S. Brewer award has been made 
to Maurice W. Armstrong for his essay entitled The Great Awakening in 
Nova Scotia, 1776-1809. In accordance with the decision of the Council 
in December, 1944, a Frank S. Brewer contest for 1946 has been an- 
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nounced. The Board requests that three jurors be appointed for the pur- 
pose of awarding the prize. 
Respectfully submitted : 
Matthew Spinka, 
Robert Hastings Nichols, 
Kenneth S. Latourette, ex officio. 


It was voted by the Council that foreign subscriptions to 
Church History shall be $3.50 per annum. 

The Council voted that the jury of the Frank S. Brewer 
Contest shall tentatively select a winning manuscript, which then 
shall be submitted to the Editorial Board. The final choice shall 
be made by at least the majority of the combined vote of the jury 
and the Editorial Board. 

It was also voted by the Council that a manuscript submit- 
ted and not accepted for publication may be submitted again only 
if it has been substantially revised. No manuscript shall be con- 
sidered by the jurois unless it is in complete form for publica- 
tion. 

The president named Charles A. Anderson and John T. Mc- 
Neill as auditors to audit the treasurer’s accounts. 


The secretary reported to the Council 

(1) That Robert Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg College repre- 
sented the Society at the celebration of the seventy-fifth anm- 
versary of the opening of Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., 
on October 13, 1945; 


(2) That, following instructions at the last annual meet- 
ing, he consulted with Dr. Guy S. Ford, Executive Secretary of 
the American Historical Association, who was very cordial in 
his reception. Dr. Ford arranged to have our publicity brochure 
included in his annual mailing to the membership of his Associa- 
tion, with the result that we have received a number of applica- 
tions for membership in our Society ; 

(3) The following changes in the status of our membership: 
Deaths, Raymond J. Gray, S. J., James A. Muller, 
Resignations, Charles S. Macfarland, Morgan S. Odell, 
Dropped for non-payment of dues: 


James Roy Albany George T. Peck 
Roosevelt A. Baker Gordon A. Riegler 
Stephen M. Kelker W. Carl Satre 
Maurice C. Latta Frank L. Shaffer 


Thomas B. Mather James W. Teener 
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Reinstated by the Treasurer and Secretary: 
Glanville Downey. 


The resignations reported were accepted with regret. 


The secretary reported that by mail ballot of the Council 
the following persons were elected to membership in the Society, 
subject to the fulfillment of the constitutional provisions for 
membership, on June 10, 1945: 

Carter Boren, George N. Edwards, 
Gordon Barkwell, Douglas Horton, 
Ray H. Baker, Kk. L. Lunsford, 


and by mail ballot on September 10, 1945: 


Alfred Carter, John Rousas Rushdoony, 

Samuel Moffett, Donovan E. Smucker, 

Enrico C. S. Molnar, Richard W. Tims, 

N. W. Rightmyer, Leonard Verduin, 
Howard B. Ziegler. 


By the unanimous vote of the Council, the following per- 
sons were elected members of the Society, subject to the fulfill- 
ment of the constitutional provision for membership: 


Milton V. Anastos 
George W. Auxier 

John W. Bailey 
Dorothy C. Barck 

Titus W. Beasley 
Harold T. Bienz 
Douglas Robson Chandler 
James F. Clarke 

Milton G. Danielson 

EK. Otis Draper 

George P. Fedotov 
Leonard J. Franz 

Leona C. Gabel 

Albea Godbold 

Harold A. Gonder 
George Gordh 

George F. Hall 
Franciscus Hanus 

Prof. H. Gordon Harland 
Charles Edward Hartley 
Vasile Hategan 


Henry G. Hillier 
Bernard C. Holm 
Edwin C. Howe 
Maurice Jackson 
Luther P. Koepke 
Fred R. Lammert 
Earle LeBaron 
Donald H. MacVicar 
Lucy W. Markley 
Linford A. Marquart 
D. Harold McCleave 
Anthony L. Milnar 
Nicholas Nikoloff 
Hugh J. Nolan 
William M. Orr 
Philip F. Palmer 
Warren B. Patteway 
Russel C. Prohl 
Luke C. Ray 

Tames Bruce Ross 


Edward A. Ryan 
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Wilfred J. Schnedler William John Villaume 
Charles Emert Scott Wayne S. Vucinich 

W. E. Straw Dean Bb. Walker 

Joseph Swastek Bernard Clarke Weber 
Charles Robert Sweet Hutton Webster 
elizabeth Twaddell Philip W. Weiss 

Erwin J. Urch Lemuel A. Welles 

James T. Veneklasen Charles Francis Whiston 


Chancellor Williams 


In the absence of the nominating committee, the Council 


constituted itself a nominating committee and nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be presented to the Society: 


Officers for 1946 
President, Matthew Spinka 
Vice-President, Cyril C. Richardson 
Secretary, Raymond W. Albright 
Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols 
Assistant Secretary, Winthrop S. Hudson 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, Matthew Spinka 


Other Members of the Council for 1946 
Roland H. Bainton 
I. W. Buckler 
E. R. Hardy, Jr. 
Harold S. Bender 
Percy V. Norwood 
Kenneth S. Latourette 
Ernest G. Schwiebert 
Marshall M. Knappen 
Sandford Fleming 
James H. Nichols 

Committees for 1946 


Program and Local Arrangements for the Annual Meet- 


Kenneth S. Latourette, chairman; A. C. QOutler, (and 


others to be named later by the president and secretary when the 
place of meeting has been determined). 

Editorial Board: Matthew Spinka, Managing editor; R. 
H. Nichols. 

Membership: John T. McNeill, chairman; J. M. Batten; 


3attenhouse: M. M. Deems; Clifford Drury; J. T. 
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Ellis; Sandford Fleming; R. W. Goodloe; Robert H. Nichols; 
A.C. Outler; R. C. Petry; W. W. Rockwell; Massey H. Shep- 
herd, Jr.; G. H. Williams; and R. W. Albright. 

Investments and Endowment Funds: Robert H. Nichols, 
chairman; Frederick W. Loetscher. 

Jurors for the Frank S. Brewer Prize: O. P. Kretzmann, 
chairman: R. W. Battenhouse; R. C. Petry. 

Nominations for 1946: Wilhelm Pauck, chairman; John 
T. McNeill; W. W. Sweet. 

Program and Local Arrangements for the Spring Meet- 
ing: Winthrop S. Hudson, chairman; Matthew Spinka, and 
R. W. Albright, with power to co-opt others as needed. 


The Council adjourned at 10:15 P. M. 


Attest: RAYMOND W. ALBRIGHT, 
Secretary 








BOOK REVIEWS 


CHURCH, CONTINUITY AND UNITY 
By H. Burn-Murpocn. Cambridge University Press, 1945. 196 pages. 
$3.50. 


Dr. Burn-Murdoch’s book is an essay in polity, designed to restate 
the doctrine of apostolic succession in the interest of Christian unity. In 
essentials his theory is similar to that of the late Bishop Charles Gore in 
his well-known The Church and the Ministry. The persuasiveness of his 
argument (as of that of Bishop Gore) will depend in large part upon 
whether one accepts his critical position regarding some of the crucial New 
Testament and sub-apostolic documents. In this essay not the slightest 
doubt is cast upon the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles (or of 
Ephesians ), or upon the apostolic origin of the Johannine writings and the 
relation of the Apostle John and Bishop Polycarp. 

The first part of the book deals with broad matters of the nature of 
the Church as presented in Scripture—an organic and sacramental fellow- 
ship. As such it requires an authoritative stewardship, the credentials of 
whose office are universally recognized and accepted by the Church. Such 
a ministry serves not so much as agents of government as organs of the 
sacramental fellowship and its continuing endurance. But the crux of Dr. 
Burn-Murdoch’s position is that the continuity of the Church is impossible 
without a continuity of the stewardship, imparted from one generation of 
stewards to another, acting not independently of the fellowship but through 
it as its representative instruments. 

In the second part the author attempts to prove that this continuity of 
stewardship was visibly and recognizably maintained from the original 
apostles through the “secondary apostles or evangelists” (such as Timothy 
and Titus, or the ellogimoi of I Clement) to the localized non-episcopacy 
of the second century. It is in this section that his reading of the evidence 
will be most vigorously disputed, and that not solely because of his very 
conservative position as to date and authorship of some of the most im- 
portant source material. There will be quite a few (including the reviewer ) 
who will follow Hatch and Lowrie, and most recently Dom Gregory Dix, 
in contesting the simple equation of “bishops” and “presbyters” in the 
apostolic period, and will insist upon a distinction in the functions of these 
two offices, the former being of a liturgical and ministerial kind, the latter 
of a ruling and judicial kind. The Christian presbyter was like the Jewish 
presbyter. Many of the bishops, if not all of them, may have been also 
presbyters; but not all presbyters were bishops. Again, the evidence about 
ordination, however one dates Acts or the Pastorals, is not conclusive as 
to who ordained whom. The theories of I Clement—and it must be em- 
phasized that they are only theories—imay well be interpreted as Dr. Burn- 
Murdoch argues; but there is no possible way of deducing his theory of 
apostolic succession from Ignatius. 
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In the final section an effort is made to restate the doctrine of apostolic 
succession with emphasis upon it as something of the whole Church and 
not of the bishops alone. The author admits that the Church of the first 
century had “little or no thought” of the significance of organic succession. 
If this is so, it is difficult to see why it is so essential a part of the New 
Testament doctrine of the Church. Hence on p. 175 we find this extraor- 
dinary statement of the author: “Moreover, seeing that within the unity of 
the Faith there is room for difference of outlook and belief in many re- 
spects, a unanimous and loyal acceptance of the ancient outward organ- 
ism of the Church is possible without requiring it to be an article of doc- 
trinal belief.” 


Episcopal Theological School. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE’S EPISCOPATE 


By W. J. Sparrow Simpson. London: S.P.C.K., 1945. xiv, 144 pages. 
$2.00. 


Canon Simpson in his undergraduate days received from his father 
the gift of a complete set of the works of Saint Augustine, with the re- 
quest that he study them. This was the beginning of a life of fruitful 
Augustinian scholarship. The Letters of Saint Augustine appeared in 
1919, and Saint Augustine's Conversion in 1930. The present book is, a 
sequel to the latter, and in it Dr. Simpson does for all students what his 
father did for him, and more than that; for he not only introduces the 
student to “the most brilliant convert to the faith since St. Paul,” but pro- 
vides him with an excellent small guidebook to Augustine’s thought and 
work. This is a very readable introduction to the mind and life of the 
great African; in very brief compass and in simple terms it systematizes 
his theology as far as can be done in view of major conflicts and incon- 
sistencies; and it impresses the reader with “the unprecedented service 
which his spiritual genius has rendered the Christian religion.’’ The littie 
book reflects Dr. Simpson’s own years of theological thinking, and through 
this review of Augustine’s writings stimulates the young reader to think 
for himself on the great themes of Christian theology. 

An Introduction on “The Years before His Conversion” briefly sum- 
marizes the author’s earlier work, and reminds the reader that “the ef- 
fect of the first thirty-two years of (Augustine’s) life may partially ex- 
plain certain features in his teaching which are so hard, if not impossible, 
to reconcile with the faith of the Church, or with the character of God.” 
The writer then deals with Augustine's career as a layman, “whose literary 
labors began almost from the very hour of his conversion, even before he 
gave in his name for baptism,”’ and whose maturity is evident in the early 
treatise Concerning True Religion; as priest and bishop, busy with pas- 
toral duties and administration, yet finding time to wrestle with problems 
like the freedom of the will; as a pioneer moulder of monastic life and 
institutions; and as preacher and Christian educator. A chapter on the 
Confessions ably introduces this famous testimony to the grace of God, 
and seeks to recover from neglect the final three chapters which embody 
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the bishop’s mature reflection on the events of his conversion some thir- 
teen years earlier and give a doctrinal basis for the first ten chapters. Two- 
thirds of the book is given over to Augustine’s chief contributions to 
Christian doctrine wrought out in the major controversies of the time; 
and here in the fewest possible words is summarized his teaching on the 
church, sacraments, orders, and unity; on the City of God; the holy 
Trinity; the necessity of grace; predestination; reconciliation through 
the death of Christ; and prayer for the dead. Interest in the last springs 
from Augustine’s experience at his mother’s death bed, and his interces- 
sory prayer for his mother is quoted. 

It is pointed out that all of Augustine’s numerous works are responses 
to the needs of the hour. “None of them are inspired by the desire for 
literary distinction. They are services rendered to his contemporaries. 
Their survival is a tribute to their character.””’ The problems of the nature 
of the Church, its unity, and its sacraments, are fundamental in ecumeni- 
cal thinking today, and Augustine’s thought on these subjects, stripped 
of medieval and reformation interpretations of it, has great significance 
for the present and the long future. A few minor objections might be 
voiced, but the book succeeds in its purpose, and one receives it with grati- 
tude for its usefulness. 


Lancaster, Pa. R. Pierce Beaver. 


GILES OF ROME, ERRORES PHILOSOPHORUM 


By Joun O. Riept, trans. Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette University Press, 
1944. lix, 67 pages. $3.00. 


This volume contains, above all, the first critical edition of Aegidius 
Romanus’ Errores philosophorum (written around 1270). In his intro- 
duction the editor discusses extensively and most competently the avail- 
able MSS., the authenticity and date of composition of the treatise, and 
the sources used by the author. In the footnotes to the text he indicates, 
and frequently quotes, passages on which Aegidius has drawn, or might 
have drawn, as well as parallels from the other works of the author and 
from the works of Thomas Aquinas. 

The Errores is a valuable document of the thirteenth century con- 
flict between the Christian teaching and the teaching of “the philosophers,” 
i.e., of Aristotle and the Islamic and Jewish Aristotelians. It consists 
chiefly of a compilation of the “erroneous” theses of Aristotle, Averroes, 
Avicenna, Ghazzali, Alkindi, and Maimonides. As Koch points out, Aeg- 
idius took over Maimonides’ diagnosis of the weakness of the philosophic 
position: the foundation of all errors of Aristotle is the view that nothing 
ever comes into being except through a preceding motion (pp. lii f.). 

Generally speaking, the Errores does not add much to what we know 
from Ghazzali, Maimonides and Thomas Aquinas about the issues involv- 
ed in the conflict between revelation and Aristotelian philosophy. It is 
characteristic of the intellectual situation in Christian Europe that Farabi, 
the most outstanding Islamic philosopher and the originator of the attitude 
that is generally known as “Averroism,” is not even mentioned in the 
Errores. 
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From the text as established by Koch it appears that Aegidius quotes 
Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed as Expositio Legis (not legum as 
was hitherto believed) (p. xlvii). This otherwise unknown title, pre- 
sumably the title of a practically unknown Latin translation, corresponds 
perfectly with what Maimonides himself says in his introduction about 
the intention of his work. It corroborates our suggestion that the Guide 
is primarily not a philosophic work, but an exegetic one. 

The translation makes the impression of being very reliable. “Dis- 
ciplinales scientiae” in ch. XII §8 (p. 62 f.) has to be rendered by “math- 
ematical sciences” and not by “disciplined knowledge.” 

Graduate Faculty of the New School jor Social Research. Leo Strauss. 


CHURCH LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By J. R. H. Moorman. Cambridge: University Press, 1945. xxviii, 444 
pages. $5.50. 


A heated discussion as to the quality of religious life in medieval 
England was precipitated in 1849 by the publication of Daniel Rock’s The 
Church of Our Fathers. This work was an attempt to rehabilitate the repu- 
tation of the pre-reformation church, and it was adopted by the Tractari- 
ans as a welcome addition to their arsenal of debate. The controversy was 
revived in the early years of the present century when F. A. Gasquet took 
up the cudgels in defense of Rock’s conclusions in his Partsh Life in Me- 
dieval England (1906). G. G. Coulton responded to the challenge in his 
Medieval Studies (Nov. 8, 1907), and a battle of books and pamphlets 
on the subject has been carried on almost to the present time. 

Although Professor Coulton had the better of the in-fighting, his 
picture of the church and its life was not a carefully balanced portrait. He 
was engaged in controversy and controversy is seldom productive of good 
historical writing. Controversy, to be sure, stimulates the uncovering of 
new factual material, but it also makes difficult the placing of that material 
in proper perspective. This is the task J. R. H. Moorman has performed 
in the present volume. It is much broader in scope than K. L. Wood-Legh’s 
similar study of the fourteenth century (Church Life in England under 
Edward III, 1934) and it discusses fully the life and activities of both 
the secular and the regular clergy. 

Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century is a solid contri- 
bution in the fields of religious and social history, and it performs the dif- 
ficult feat of being of interest to the general reader and at the same time of 
value to the scholar. The value of the book in the realm of scholarship is 
enhanced not only by the careful research of the author, but by the fact 
that he was able to make use of several excellent specialized studies of the 
period which have been published in recent years. Among the more signi- 
ficant of these studies are: C. R. Cheney, Episcopal Visitation of Monas- 
teries in the Thirteenth Century (1931) and English Synodalia in the 
Thirteenth Century (1940); M. Gibbs and J. Lang, Bishops and Reform, 
1215-1272 (1934) ; G. Barraclough, Papal Provisions (1935) ; D. Knowles, 
The Monastic Order in England (1940) and The Religious Houses of Me- 
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dieval England (1940); and G. C. Homans, English Villagers of the 
Thirteenth Century (1941). 


University of Chicago. Winthrop S. Hudson. 
SAINT IGNATIUS 
By CuristopHer Hortus. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945. vii, 287 


pages. $2.50. 


This book on one of the world’s most influential characters is intrig- 
uing for several reasons: it is written by a layman engaged in business; 
though the son of the present Bishop of Bath and Wells, an Anglican 
clergyman, he felt led to join the Catholic Church during his student days 
at Oxiord University; lastly, our author while disclaiming' any trace of 
originality, has written a biography of real merit, in which charm of style 
and maturity of judgment are wholesomely blended. 

This is avowedly and primarily a psychological, not a historical, study 
of Ignatius of Loyola. Nevertheless, the historical data interwoven into 
its story might pass muster even under the sharp scrutiny of a scholar like 
Heinrich Boehmer. There is no attempt at glossing over the serious de- 
fects of the Church on the eve of the Reformation. “it is impossible and 
undesirable, to deny, or even to minimise, the appalling corruptions of this 
period,” writes our author (p. 37). He speaks of “the infamies of Borgia 
Popes and worldly monks which brought on the troubles of the 16th cen- 
tury” (91). While discussing the rule “by which no Jesuit might ever 
visit a woman alone” (192), Mr. Hollis points to “the incredible laxity of 
the lives of so many of the clergy of that day” as the real motive behind 
the severity with which breaches of that rule were punished in the Society 
of Jesus. Again, as our author analyzes the several encounters of St. 
Ignatius with the Inquisition he finds in the judgments of that body of 
inquiry “volumes of policy and no spark of confidence in the greatness of 
truth” (p. 97). This, he asserts, also contributed to tensions and unneces- 
sary misunderstandings, “until at last the satire of an Erasmus rises un- 
controllably or the ill-balanced mind of a Luther explodes in despair that 
justice can ever come out of a regular machinery” (91). Yet, he avers 
in a previous context, “if one follows through the life of St. Ignatius, one 
cannot but be struck with the enormous amount of holy living which even 
in such a period and in the midst of such corruptions such a man as St. 
Ignatius was able to discover both among clergy and laity.” 

The life of St. Ignatius thus stands out in vivid colors and against a 
somewhat dark background. How the erstwhile knight-errant became a 
soldier of the Cross; how after his conversion he made his way to the 
shrine of our Lady of Monserrat, nestled on the jagged hills up over Bar- 
celona, where it took him three full days to confess “all the sins of his past 
life.”” This is interestingly told. We do not wonder that such a man would 
boldly face the problem of securing a sound education. For “if he was to 
love God fully he must learn to understand. And in order to learn, he 
must be willing to start from the beginning.” Thus, when already thirty- 
three years old, Ignatius, the former courtier and gentleman, sits down 
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as one of the ordinary pupils in a school at Barcelona. Though he found 
it hard to contentrate on his lessons because “he was continually distracted 
by the thoughts of God’’—as one of his biographers wrote: “He was for 
ever practising the Amo, Amas which he was incapable of conjugating” — 
he pressed on until he could proceed to the University of Paris. There 
he won his first and some of his most distinguished disciples: Faber, 
Xavier, Laynez, and Salmeron. The recognition of the new society by 
Pope Paul III took place in 1540, almost twenty years after the founder’s 
original commitment to the life of God. That it marked an epoch of the 
Reformation era needs no special attestation. 

What our author has to say about Catholic asceticism, Christian vo- 
cation, the problem of sex, the love of God which was St. Ignatius’ su- 
preme concern, or about Erasmus who “had no ambition to be a martyr, 
whether for the Protestant or for the Catholic faith,” is exceedingly fine 
and worth our pondering over. 

Both Catholics and Protestants, vea, and many of our sophisticated 
and undisciplined contemporaries may study this superbly written book 
with profit. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. William A. Mueller. 





A HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM: SOCINIANISM AND 
ITS ANTECEDENTS 
By Eart Morse Wiisur. Cambridge: Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. 617 pages. $6.00. 


Scholarship’s quiet drama underlies the publication of this notable 
book. In order to investigate the sources, its author had to master over a 
dozen languages. Of the source material in eastern Europe much has 
either been destroyed or hopelessly scattered by the war, so that his notes 
alone remain. The deposit of these notes, together with photostats of many 
rare items and a comprehensive collection of books in Starr King School 
for the Ministry (formerly Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry), 
makes that institution bibliographically unique among American sem- 
inaries. That Divinity School may rightly take pride in its notable contri- 
bution, through Dr. Wilbur’s book, to American historical scholarship. 
Indeed it is cause for remark that current Unitarianism today has found 
its ablest and amplest scholarship not in Boston, where the denomination 
originated, nor in Chicago where its leading Seminary is situated, but on 
what used to be thought of as the remote frontier, in Berkeley, California. 

Two historical judgments control this monumental work. First, that 
“liberalism” in its beginnings did not consist of separate but similar move- 
ments arising in Poland, Holland, England, and America. Rather these 
are four connected phases of a single movement and must be considered 
together if their significance is to be grasped. Dr. Wilbur’s first volume 
(the second is promised shortly) validates this thesis, so far as Poland 
and Holland are concerned. Connections in personal leadership, emphasis, 
and influence are vividly and in detail demonstrated. No matter where 
they lived or travelled, all these early religious liberals faced the same three 
adversaries : the Catholic church with its Jesuits and its Inquisition; Prot- 
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estantism, struggling to establish and maintain at all costs theological or- 
thodoxy and institutional security along both Reformed and Lutheran 
lines; and national governments using religion to enforce social control 
by dominant majorities, though occasionally and temporarily granting free- 
dom of religious expression and organization. 

Dr. Wilbur’s second judgment identifies his material and defines the 
scope of his treatment. He picks out three fundamental principles as 
characteristic of the movement of religious liberalism. These principles, 
rather than any specific doctrine, provide its thread of continuity. They 
are: mental freedom, as over against bondage to creed and confession; 
reason, as over against reliance on external authority or past tradition; 
tolerance, rather than insistence on uniformity in doctrine, worship and 
polity. To these should be added an emphasis less on the intellectual form- 
ulation of Christian thought than on the practice of Christian living. 

At first these principles animated individuals, often widely separated 
from one another and without mutual acquaintance or support. Hali of 
the book is devoted to these pioneers, many of them martyrs for their faith. 
Only in Poland and in Transylvania did the movement find organized ex- 
pression. In Poland particularly we see the movement pass from its critical 
to its constructive phase before its almost total destruction and dispersal. 

In contrast to historical scholars of lesser caliber, Dr. Wilbur recog- 
nizes how difficult it is for the historical scholar to “attain and to retain 
for any length of time a firm grasp of the mental and spiritual back- 
ground of the age” (he studies) ; so different are “its presuppositions, its 
prejudices, its intensity of convictions, its scale of values.” Forewarned, he 
has proved himself to be forearmed. There is a special aspect of the past 
he does not try to reproduce: its emotional dimensions and _ pressures. 
What drove men to become orthodox Protestants; why did they not hesi- 
tate to “sacrifice upon the altar the chance of success for their whole 
cause’; what was the nature of their spiritual agony ; what was the “feel”’ 
of their religious faith? Similar questions might be as easily asked and as 
difficultly answered in the case of the liberal adherents of Protestants. And 
they are important. 

In his excellent account of the Socinian doctrinal system, as formulat- 
ed in the Racovian Catechism, Dr. Wilbur gives at least a part of the an- 
swer. For these liberals death rather than sin constituted the crisis of life. 
Not guilt but mortality made life a problem for them. These religious 
liberals found the Christian answer to their problem in the Bible but not 
in the Pauline epistles. Let others turn to Paul. They turned to the Gos- 
pel of John: “This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 


Chicago Theological Seminary. A. C. McGiffert, Jr. 


PREACHING IN THE FIRST HALF CENTURY OF 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORY 


By BasettE May Levy. Hartford, Conn.: The American Society of 
Church History, 1945. 214 pages. $3.00. 


Miss Levy presents in this volume the results of a careful study of 
the sermons which have come down to us from the first fifty years of New 
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England history, believing, correctly, that the union of Puritan faith and 
Puritan life is nowhere better expressed than in the sermonic literature 
of the period. 

The preachers of this time came from England, many with established 
reputations; they came to the New World because they were for the most 
part the younger men of the Congregational faction of the Puritan party, 
and out of favor therefore with the dominant Presbyterian majority. 

In the first chapter the author describes the background and prepara- 
tion of these preachers. In the next three chapters she analyzes the con- 
tent of their sermons. As so many others have done, she points out that 
the traditional idea that these early preachers devoted most of their ener- 
gies to describing the torments of hell is a misconception. Their doctrine 
was Calvinism, pure and undefiled. The sins most frequently inveighed 
against were hypocrisy, pride or self love, carnal sins, and toleration. The 
greatest dangers to wrong thinking were thought to be Antinomianism on 
the one hand and Arminianism on the other—the latter being especially 
feared. 


The New England ministers did not often discuss economic problems, 
but political discussion was another matter. “In the 17th century no man 
separated his religion from his politics . . .”. The ministers early met the 
challenge by trying to inform their congregations about the proper way 
to react to emergencies and about the political privileges and duties of those 
most fortunate of men, New Englanders. 


Miss Levy devotes three of her chapters to the delivery, style, and 
structure of the sermons. Every sermon began with a definite Biblical 
text. The preacher’s first duty was to clarify the text in all possible ways, 
and then to present the “proofs” or “reasons” or “causes.”’ Most of the 
preacher’s time however was given to the “improvement” of the immedi- 
ate application of this doctrine. He invariably used similitudes to clarify 
the doctrine, and, as Miss Levy amply illustrates, these similitudes throw 
an interesting light upon the Puritan mind. The ideal of this generation, 
which the next one abandoned, was the plain style, which no one in the 
congregation could misunderstand. “This fine style of effective simplicity 
the first minister constantly aspired to and most often attained.” 


Miss Levy devotes her final chapter to the reception of the sermon. 
The preachers of these early days had their critics as well as their ardent 
admirers. Judged by their own criteria they failed. “On the other hand, 
considered in a larger sense, these preachers succeeded better than they 
knew . . . who can deny that the Puritan concept of God and of man’s 
duty and dignity as that God’s creation and fellow-covenanter, has left its 
impress upon the New England character? And any loyal son of 
Massachusetts or Connecticut would promptly say that influencing New 
England was but the first step in molding the thought of the United States.” 


Miss Levy has given us an excellent study, well documented, which 


adds to our knowledge of early Puritanism and of its great contribution 
to our religious heritage. 


Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. Ernest Trice Thompson 
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STUDIES IN CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN HISTORY 


By Tuomas H. CampsBe.v. Nashville, Tennessee: Cumberland Presby- 
terian Publishing House, 1944. 361 pages. 


At the reunion in 1906 of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, after a sep- 
aration of nearly a hundred years, a considerable portion of the latter com- 
munion refused to participate and continued the name and organization 
of its church. This book, prepared for church classes, seeks to justify and 
strengthen this denominational life. After three chapters reciting the fa- 
miliar facts of the early history of the Cumberland Church there follows 
“Doctrines,” in which subject lies the main interest of the author and of 
his church. The principal cause of the Cumberland separation was dis- 
sent from the predestinarianism of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
arising in the revivals about 1800 in Kentucky. In its original Confession 
of 1814 and its new Confession of 1883, the Cumberland Church stated 
what was called “a medium theology,” which was held, as said in this 
book, to occupy “‘a middle ground between Calvinism . . . and Arminian- 
ism.’ This was elaborated by its teachers and became part of the church’s 
consciousness more than is true of doctrine in most churches. “Missionary 
Outreach” describes the honorable record of the Cumberland Church in 
evangelism, in keeping with its origin, which explains its rapid expansion, 
in work for Indians and Negroes and in foreign missions. Another chap- 
ter shows that while the church has had rather easy standards of admis- 
sion to the ministry, it has served education by founding several colleges 
and a theological seminary. 


In “Attempted Union” the raison d’étre of the book is reached. Being 
an attack upon the first step in the church union movement of this century, 
this calls for some consideration. Many Cumberland Presbyterians 
thought that the revision of the Westminster Confession, accomplished 
by the Presbyterian Church in 1903, opened the door for their return to 
the mother church. It was asserted then by Cumberland opponents of the 
reunion that the revision did not change the doctrinal position of the Pres- 
byterian Church, so that there was no real basis for the reunion; and this 
is here repeated in the old forms. Any one who reads Chapter III of the 
Confession, “Of God’s Eternal Decree,” and then the “Declaratory 
Statement” and the two new chapters adopted in 1903, cannot help seeing 
that the Presbyterian Church did substantially modify its doctrinal posi- 
tion. Professor B. B. Warfield, who strongly opposed the revision, said: 
“The revised Confession, therefore, emphasizes the universalistic side of 
the Gospel, as the old Confession did not.” On precisely this the Cumber- 
land Church from its beginning laid emphasis, revolting from “fatality” 
and “limitarianism.” Hence the two churches said in 1906 “that such 
agreement now exists between the systems of doctrine contained in the 
Confessions of Faith of the two Churches as to warrant this Union.” The 
revival in this book of the theological carpings put forward forty years ago 
by Cumberland opponents of the reunion will not be considered by impar- 
tial persons to substantiate denial of this “agreement.” 


The remaining case in justification of the continued denomination 
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consists of two things. An account of the negotiations that accomplished 
the reunion and the resistance to it is given in ten small pages, on their face 
ex parte. It is conceded that the reunion was carried through by the pro- 
cesses required by the law of the Cumberland Church. Several allusions 
to “coercive measures” are not supported. The statements about votes in 
the General Assembly and the presbyteries, showing the strength of the 
opposition, while correct, are subject to interpretations which would give 
this history a somewhat different significance from that here ascribed to it 
Then, secondly, there 1s an account of the results of the reunion. These 
were indeed disappointing to the supporters of the movement and to the 
friends of church union everywhere. Considerably more than half of the 
ministers of the Cumberland Church, including the main strength of its 
leadership, went into the reunion. The statement made here is that “not 
more than one-third of the members” took this course. It is impossible to 
get reliable figures on this subject. A thing that vitiates statistics is that 
the Cumberland Church in 1906 reported over 185,000 members, but near- 
ly 40,000 “non-resident,” so that its active membership was about 145,000. 
Probably nearer one-half than one-third of this effective strength went 
into the union. 

The present reported Cumberland Presbyterian “inclusive” member- 
ship is 64,984; its membership 13 years old and over is estimated to be 
44,786. For this group Mr. Campbell claims the whole goodly inheritance 
of the Cumberland Church. We have here an example of something too 
familiar in the history of church union. A smaller church unites with a 
larger. A group in the smaller, intent only on preserving its peculiar life, 
opposes the union by any and all arguments and tactics. Then this continu- 
ed separate life is defended by harking back to the story of the refusal of 
the union. It ought to be kept in mind that the Presbyterian-Cumberland 
reunion took place nearly forty years ago. Were the same situation pre- 
sented now, with the ecumenical momentum behind it, the results would 
probably have been more encouraging. 


Union Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


THE JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


By Hersert Hewitt Stroup. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. 180 pages. $2.50. 


To the average citizen the organization known as Jehovah's Witness- 
es has become a matter of interest and concern because its members have 
resolutely refused to participate in patriotic and political activities. Their 
refusal to serve in our armed forces in both World Wars has arisen out 
of a “neutrality” toward all combatant nations, this in turn stemming from 
the belief that all earthly governments represent the “rule of Satan” and 
will shortly be destroyed and supplanted by a complete theocracy, of which 
the Witnesses are the earthly harbingers. 

The author, who is a member of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology in Brooklyn College, tells us that he began his study of these 
sectarians by participating in their “activities, both public and private,” 
attending their mectings and even “canvassing with them on the streets.” 
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Hundreds of case studies were made, in spite of the secrecy of the organ- 
ization and rebuffs by its officials. An examination of the literature of the 
group followed these personal approaches. 

The study proper begins with a sketch of the origins of the move- 
ment in Pennsylvania in 1872 under the leadership of “Pastor” Russell 
(1852-1916), whose Presbyterian rearing and Congregational member- 
ship yielded to the Adventist influence sufficiently to create a kind of fatal- 
ism and apocalypticism which are basic to the views of the present Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses. Professor Stroup sketches the career of this relatively 
unschooled Biblical literalist, who became a prodigious publicist, weathered 
a drawn-out divorce affair, built up a large following, and died unexpect- 
edly in 1916. The reins of power then fell into the hands of Russell's Mis- 
souri-born legal advisor, “Judge” Rutherford. The latter was responsible 
for the present name of the cult, and was likewise a prolific writer and or- 
ganizer until his death in 1942, when he was succeeded by N. H. Knorr, 
manager of the printing plant at Brooklyn. 

The volume analyzes in detail the autocratic and authoritarian nature 
of the Witnesses’ organization, the vast publishing and canvassing enter- 
prises of the sect, its international conventions (115,000 came to St. Louis 
in 1941), its local and regional set-up, money-raising techniques, and so 
on. The insistence of the Witnesses that theirs is not a “sect,” but the one 
and only company of Jehovah's people, finds plenty of parallels among 
other unconventional religious groups. 

The author shows a sincere desire to obiectify the Witnesses in a 
scientific way, here and there decrying the nature and purpose of certain 
magazine writers who represent them as German spies or other perverse 
characters. As a sociologist he finds their numbers recruited largely from 
the poor and unemployed, some of whom are foreign-speaking, and nearly 
all of whom have failed to find much that is satisfying in the regular 
churches. Though accurate data as to numbers and distribution are not 
procurable, it is pointed out that Mr. Rutherford claimed two million fol- 
lowers near the end of his career. He himself failed, however, to be one of 
the “Millions now living (who) will never die.” To the pessimistic and 
under-privileged, the Witnesses’ dream of the cataclysmic destruction of 
the wicked (though no hell) and the set up of the righteous in an ideal 
theocracy (pp. 136-7) offers something to be hastened by diligent canvass- 
ing and other obedient service. 

The w riter quotes Stanley High’s statement to the effect that the Wit- 
nesses have “‘made hate a religion,” and proceeds to show the large piace 
which resentment plays in their ideology. This attitude leads them to op- 
pose all forms of “social betterment,” all “churches” and “religion,” and 
even organizations which defend them in their right to free speech and 
press. It is further shown that the policy of ignoring them has proved 
much saner than has sensational court action. On the whole Professor 
Stroup appears to have given us a very honest and scholarly view of these 
unusual people. His book impresses the present reviewer with the fact that 
such a study has much meaning not only for the religionist, but for the 
social and political planner as well. 


Central College, Fayette, Mo. Merrill E. Gaddis. 
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tober, 1945. 136-146. 

Philip Hughes, “Newman and his Age,” The Dublin Review, October, 
1945. 111-135. 

Rt. Rev. Abbot Horne F. S. A., “The Dream of Gerontius and the Fall 
of Man,” The Dublin Review, October, 1945. 188-192. 

F. Vincent Reade, “The Spiritual Life of John Henry Newman,” The 
Dublin Review, October, 1945. 19-110. 

Louis Bouyer, ““Newman’s Influence in France,” The Dublin Review, Oc- 
tober, 1945. 182-187. 

William Blackburn, “The Background of Arnold’s Literature and Dogma,” 
Modern Philology, November, 1945. 130-139. 

Cyril Vollert, “Matthias Joseph Scheeben and the Revival of Theology,” 
Theological Studies, December, 1945. 453-488. 

Francis Borgia Steck, O. F. M., “Literary Contributions of Catholics in 
19th Century Mexico,” Parts I and II. The Americas, July and Oc- 
tober, 1945. 30-50 and 165-188. 

Marion A. Habig, O. F. M., “The Franciscan Provinces of South America 
(Peru and Tucuman), (Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Guiana),” 
The Americas, July and October, 1945. 72-92 and 189-210. 

Adolph Keller, “The Roman Catholic Church in Europe,” Religion in 
Life, Winter, 1945-6. 57-74. 

Rudolph Arbesmann, “German Catholic Bishops Protest,” Thought, De- 
cember, 1945. 751-760. 

Msgr. Paul Bernier, “la situation presente du catholicisme au Canada,” 
Revue de l'Universite d’ Ottawa, October-December, 1945. 389-407. 

“The Oxford Conference and Episcopal Comments,” Modern Churchman, 
December, 1945. 253-269. 

John S. Higgins, “The Anglican Communion Today (Church Congress 
Syllabus 40), Anglican Theological Review, October, 1945. 275- 
283. 


AMERICAN 


Elizabeth Wisner, “Puritan Background of the New England Poor Laws,” 
Social Service Review, September, 1945. 381-390. 

Samuel Clyde McCulloch, “Dr. Thomas Bray’s Final Years at Aldgate, 
1706-1730,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
December, 1945. 322-336. 

Samuel Clyde McCulloch, “Dr. Thomas Bray’s Commissary Work in Lon- 
don 1696-1699,” William and Mary Quarterly, October, 1945.° 333- 
348. 

Mary Kent Davey Babcock, “Early Organists of Christ Church, Boston: 
1736-1824,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
December, 1945. 337-351. 
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George Carrington Mason, “Historic Parishes of America: Bruton Par- 
ish,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, De- 
cember, 1945. 276-293. 

George Carrington Mason, “The Colonial Churches of New Kent and 
Hanover Counties, Virginia,” |’irginia Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography, October, 1945. 243-264. 

G. MacLaren Brydon, “Parson Sclater and his Vestry,” Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, October, 1945. 288-301. 

Francis Burton Harrison, “Commentaries upon the Ancestry of Benjamin 
Harrison IV. The Reverend Thomas Harrison, Berkeley’s “Chap- 
lain,’ Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, October, 1945. 
302-311. 

Francis J. McConnell, “Francis Asbury,” Religion in Life, Winter, 1944-5. 
23-36. 

“A Diary of Joshua Nichols Glenn,” Florida Historical Quarterly, Oc- 
tober, 1945. 121-161. 

James Arthur Muller, “Two Letters from Bishop Kemper,” Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, December, 1945. 302- 
306. 

Max Fischer, “A Key Problem of Prince Gallitzin’s Biography,” Histori- 
cal Bulletin, November, 1945. 7, 8, 18. 

Nash K. Burger (ed.), “An Overlooked Source for Mississippi Local His- 
tory: The Spirit of Missions 1836-1854,” Journal of Mississippi His- 
tory, July, 1945. 171-175. 

Frederick W. Coburn, “Thomas Edson and His Diary.” Historical Maga- 
zine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, December, 1945. 307-321. 

Charles E. Snyder, “James L. Thompson,” Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics, October, 1945. 357-369. . : 

Donald Robert Cone. “Influence of Princeton on Higher Education in the 
South before 1825,” William and Mary Quarterly, October, 1945. 
359-396. 

James Luther Adams, “Unitarian Philosophies of History,” Journal of 
Liberal Religion, Autumn, 1945. 91-107. 

Fred Landon, “Over Lake Erie to Freedom,” Northwest Ohio Quarter!y, 
October, 1945. 132-138. 

Cora Dolbee, ‘Kansas and The Prairied West of John G. Whittier,” Essex 
Institute Historical Collections, October, 1945. 307-347. 

Mary L. Ziebold, “Immigrant Groups in Northwestern Ohio to 1860,” 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, April-July, 1945. 62-71. 

James Rockwood Jenkins, “The Beginnings of the Episcopal Church in 
Arizona,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant Eptscopal Church, 
December, 1945. 294-301. 

M. Hamlin Cannon, “Bankruptev Proceedings against Joseph Smith in 
Illinois,” Pacific Historical Review, December, 1945, 425-4233. 

C. Stanley Banks, “The Mormon Migration into Texas,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, October, 1945. 231-244. 

Dan Ferguson, “Forerunners of Baylor,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, July, 1945. 36-50. 
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John Cox, Jr., “The Quakers in Michigan,” Michigan Historical Maga- 
zine, October, November, December, 1945, 512-521. 

Jone Howlind, “Shalam: Facts versus Fiction,” New Mexico Historical 
Review, October, 1945. 281-309. 

Conrad Henry Moehlman, “Walter Rauschenbusch and his Interpreters,’ 
Crozer Quarterly, January, 1946. 34-50. 

Ralph Albertson, “The Christian Commonwealth in Georgia,” Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, September, 1945. 125-142. 

Walter Havighurst, “Captain Bundy’s Gospel Ship,” /nland Seas, April, 
1945. 8-10. 

Miriam Theresa Rooney, “Fifty Years Ago,” [Catholic University of 
America School of Philosophy], New Scholasticism, October, 1948. 
353-368. 

Carl E. Schneider, “The Ecumenical Rapprochement of American and 
German Protestantism,” Christendom, Winter, 1946. 23-35. 

Arnold D. Ehlert, “A Bibliography of Dispensationalism,” (cont.), Biblio- 
theca Sacra, October-December, 1945, 455-467. 
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EpITED BY WINTHROP S. Hupson 


CHARLES A. ANDERSON, manager of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
has published two articles recently: “Mackinac to Sault Ste. Marie 
by Canoe in 1831,” in the Michigan History Magazine, December, 
1945, and “Journal of my Summer in Dakota, May-September, 1881, 
by Chalmers Martin,” in the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, June, 1945. 

Mavrice W. ARMSTRONG has moved to Collegeville, Pennsylvania, where 
he is now professor of history at Ursinus College. He was awarded 
the Brewer Prize by the American Society of Church History this 
past year for his book The Great Awakening in Nova Scotia. An 
article, “Religious Enthusiasm and Separations in Colonial New Eng- 
land,” appeared in the April, 1945 issue of the Harvard Theologica! 
Review. 

Leon ArpEE of Athens, Ohio, is the author of a History of Armenian 
Christianity which is to be published in 1946. 

Epwin E. Ausrey, president of Crozer Theological Seminary, is the au- 
thor of one of the five essays in The Christian Answer, edited by H. P. 
Van Dusen. 

Hans Baron has moved from Wellesley, Massachusetts, to Princeton, 
New Jersey, where he is now a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study. 

Cuartes Artuur Boyp of Barrington, Illinois, is at work on a biography 
of John Mason Peck. He has recently published a brief “History of 
the Illinois Baptist State Convention.” 
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Henry J. Cappury of Harvard Divinity School will deliver the Shaffer 
Lectures at Yale, April 23-26, 1946. 

Epcar M. Carson, formerly professor at Augustana Theoolgical Semi- 
nary, is now president of Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minnesota. An article, “The Theology of Luther According to Swed- 
ish Research,” will appear in the October 1946 issue of The Journal 
of Religion. 

‘Catvin M. Crark, professor emeritus at Bangor Theological Seminary, 
most recent publication is a book entitled American Slavery and Maine 
Congregationalism. 

Tuomas Coates of Chicago, Illinois has written a book of devotions en- 
titled We Beheld His Glory, and has published two articles in the 
Concordia Theological Monthly, “The Anselmic View of the Atone- 
ment,” and “The Reformation and Nationalism.” 

CriirrorD M. Drury is now editor of the Army and Navy Chaplain, on 
leave of absence from San Francisco Theological Seminary. He is 
at work on a history of the Chaplain Corps, U. S. Navy. 

Rosert FRIEDMAN, formerly at Goshen College where he organized a 
Mennonite Historical Library, is now professor of European history 
at Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

ALBEA GoppBoLp, minister of St. John’s Methodist Church in St. Louis, 
is the author of The Church College of the Old South, published by 
the Duke University Press. 

SoLoMON GrayZEL of Philadelphia has been appointed editor of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. 

Harotp J. Grimm has been advanced to the rank of associate professor 
of history at Ohio State University. 

GeorcE F. Harr of Gustavus Adolphus College, at St. Peter, Minnesota, 
is visiting professor at Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey, dur- 
ing 1945-46. 

E. Harris Harrison has been raised to the rank of professor in the de- 
partment of history at Princeton University. 

Cuarves W. KeEGLey is associate professor of philosophy of religion and 
ethics and director of graduate studies at the Chicago Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG is the author of Carolina Chronicle, the Papers of 
Commissary Gideon Johnston, 1707-1716 which will be published by 
the University of California Press this spring. 

FreprericK Grant Lewis, a former member of the Society, professor at 
the University of Virginia and for twenty-six vears librarian at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, died recently. 

Joun T. McNEIrt is the author of one of the chapters in Religion and 
Our Divided Denominations. which is the first volume of the four 
volume series Religion in the Post-War World, edited by Willard L. 
Sperry. 

BenyAmMiIn N. Nerson has been appointed assistant professor of social 
sciences at the University of Chicago. He has been a Guggenheim 
Fellow in History during 1945-46, and the Princeton University Press 
is publishing his study: The Idea of Usury: From Tribal Brother- 
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hood to Universal Brotherhood. At the December, 1945, meetings of 

the American Academy of Jewish Research, he presented a paper on 

“The Medieval Jew and the Canon Law of Usury.” At the present 

time, he is engaged in a study of the interrelations of conscience and 

casuistry in the moral philosophy of the later Middle Ages. 

Freperick A. Norwoop is the author of an interesting appraisal of the 
study of history and church history entitled “A House Divided” and 
published in Christendom. 

Ray C. Perry has been advanced in rank from associate professor to pro- 
fessor of church history in the Divinity School of Duke University. 

RicHarp D. Pierce has been appointed instructor in church history at the 
Andover-Newton Theological School. 

NeLtson W. RiIGHTMYER of Lewes, Delaware, was awarded the Phi Delta 
Kappa gold medal for highest honors in research for 1945 in the 
Teachers College of Temple University. 

Ernest G. SCHWIEBERT Of Valparaiso University has published ‘The 
Electoral Town of Wittenberg” in Medievalta et Humanistica, No. 3, 
1945. 

H. SHELTON SitTH, professor of Christian Ethics and Director of Grad- 
uate Studies in Religion in the Divinity School of Duke University, 
has been appointed to a new chair of Professor of American Religious 
Thought. For the past fourteen years he has given half of his time 
to this subject. 

CHarLES J. WoopsripGE was called to the ministry of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church in Savannah, Georgia, in October, 1945. He 
received his doctorate at Duke University in May, 1945. 

Demetrius B. Zema, S. J., has been appointed to the rectorship of the 
Jesuit House of Studies, Auriesville, New York. He has published 
an article in Traditio, “The Houses of Tuscany and of Pierleone in 
the Crisis of Rome in the Eleventh Century.” 

Notices for this department, announcing publication of books, pro- 
fessional articles, and changes of rank and position of members of the So- 
ciety, should be sent to Winthrop S. Hudson, Faculty Exchange, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


RAYMOND J. GRAY 


The Reverend Raymond J. Gray, S. J., professor of history 
and director of the department of history and political science at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, died at Saint Vincent Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 20, at the age of 48. A native of Cleve- 
land, Doctor Gray received his undergraduate training at John 
Carroll University in that city and at Saint Louis University. 
His philosophical studies were pursued at the Jesuit House of 
Studies on the Isle of Jersey, and his theology at the School of 
Divinity of Saint Louis University, from which he was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1929. In 1923 he was awarded the diploma 
in French History and Literature by the University of Paris, 
and in 1924 received his master’s degree from Saint Louis Uni- 
versity. The years 1930-34 were spent as a graduate student 
in history at Yale University where he received his doctorate. 
His early teaching assignments were to Saint John’s College, 
Toledo, and to John Carroll University, Cleveland. In 1934 he 
became professor of history at the Milford Division of Xavier 
University and in 1937 was appointed professor of history and 
head of the department of history and political science at the 
Avondale Division of the University. 

A man of kindly, unselfish personality, Doctor Gray gave 
prodigally of his time and strength to his department and to his 
students. Possessing uncommon abilities in medieval research 
and a rare command of the bibliography of that field, he was com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to devote the greater part of his 
time to undergraduate instruction. But in these courses he lab- 
ored without stint to convey to his students an appreciation of 
the intellectual currents underlying the factual data of periods 
and movements. The time remaining to him above these duties 
he devoted to the final revision of his volume on ‘“‘The Medieval 
Coronation Oath, A Study in Origins,” which was completed 
and accepted for publication just prior to his death. He was also 
the author of a few articles appearing in the Historical Bulletin, 
and contributed a number of reviews to Thought, the Catholic 
Historical Review, and Church History. He maintained mem- 
bership in a number of professional organizations, including the 
Medieval Academy, the American Historical Association, The 
American Catholic Historical Association, and the American 
Society of Church History. Thomas F. O’Connor 





